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TO 


ALFRED COESTER 


Editor of Hispania, 1927-1941: Teacher, Scholar, Friend 
Pioneer Student and Interpreter of Spanish American Literature 


WE DEDICATE THIS ISSUE OF HISPANIA 


In testimony of the affection and esteem in which he is held by 
his fellow-members in The American Association 


of Teachers of Spanish 


RECUERDOS DE UN AMIGO Y UN CENTENARIO 


ALFREDO J. DE LEON 
Cénsul General de Colombia, San Francisco, California 


eS Bogota sus cuatrocientos afios de fundada y consecuente 
con su prestigio de ciudad doctoral y sabia levanté, para inaugurar 
ese dia y con tan placentero motivo, una fabrica amplia y elegante para 
alojar de manera digna y decente los libros que forman sus bibliotecas 
coleccionadas en cuatro siglos. Para tan grande y prestante festejo quiso 
la vieja y sefiorial ciudad no sdlo vestir sus mejores galas, sino convidar a 
su cumpleafios a sus amigos intelectuales de otros paises y hacer una fiesta 
especial para los libros propios y para los extrafios. A medida que la fecha 
se acercaba, empezaron a llegar por rios y ferrocarriles, caminos y calzadas, 
cajas que contenian libros escritos en muchos idiomas y encuadernados en 
muchos estilos: unos entre pastas brillantes y policromas como heraldos de 
una justa de la edad media ; otros envueltos en pergamino amarillento como 
rostros de hermitafios, aquéllos graciles y ligeros como una dama del Rena- 
Cimiento, éstos en ristica sencilla y democratica; libros de ciencias, de 
filosofia, de arte, de oraciones, de versos; muchos libros que iban saliendo 
de los cajones para alinearse y acomodarse en vitrinas y anaqueles. Y con 
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los libros fueron también llegando muchos sefiores procedentes de muchos 
paises y de tan variado aspecto como los mismos libros: los habia altos y 
bajos, gordos y magros, pomposos unos, sencillos otros. Entre estos 
ultimos Hamaba mi atenciédn uno especialmente sonriente y a quien la 
benevolencia se le salia a montones por entre la placida sonrisa. Era tal vez, 
la primera ocasién que topaba con un hombre con cara de muchos amigos. 
En ese entonces mis quehaceres me hacian estar en frecuente contacto con 
los hombres con caras de pocos amigos. Quizas el contraste Ilamé mas 
poderosamente mi atencién y hube de inquirir sobre el que por su aspecto 
llamaba para mi el profesor de la cara sonrosada y la amable sonrisa. Es el 
doctor Alfred Coester de la Universidad de Stanford en California, pro- 
fesor de muchas materias y con muchos afios de brillantes servicios en el 
ilustre plantel, se me informé y en la primera ocasién fui presentado al 
caballero con quien apenas si cambiamos las frases rituales de cumplido y no 
nos volvimos a ver. Sin embargo, tan fugaz conocimiento dejé en mi la im- 
presin de haber descubierto a un hombre feliz, a un ser satisfecho, al 
individuo que habia resuelto el problema de la vida quitandole a ésta las 
asperezas y las puntas: un Didgenes con camisa y sin linterna, al menos 
linterna visible, porque dentro de si tiene que llevar la luminaria de su 
erudicién y la llamita azul de su contento. No habia atin transcurrido un 
afio cuando la misma persona que antes me presentara en Bogota al doctor 
Coester, me invitara, en California, a una reunion familiar y alli tuve la 
grata sorpresa de encontrarme con el profesor de la cara sonrosada y la 
amable sonrisa, mas rozagante y mas sonriente ahora, como si cada dia 
que se fugara del almanaque fuera dejando una beatifica impresién de 
dicha en este hombre bondadoso. Ya no se me fugd. Ya fuimos amigos y 
pude confirmar mis primeras impresiones y darme cuenta de que viviendo 
en la paz de su linda casa, dentro del perimetro de la Universidad y al 
amor de ella, rodeado de discipulos que lo quieren y lo acatan, de libros 
y de flores, de pajaros mansos y amigos sinceros, con una inteligente y 
bondadosa esposa, tiene la vida que transcurrir entre sonrisas y ser los 
horizontes rosados como se reflejan en el rostro, los modales y la atmésfera 
que rodea a este hombre a quien el estudio ha melificado, el contacto con sus 
discipulos mantiene en perpetua juventud y a quien hoy sus amigos y 
sucesores en esta revista rinden justo y merecido homenaje. Otros, los 
que saben de ello, diran de su labor y proclamaran sus méritos de educador ; 
por mi, galantemente invitado a tomar parte en este tributo, tan sdlo digo 
del hombre que me impresioné con su bondad, impresién que confirmaron 
el tiempo, sus discipulos, sus amigos y esa placida cara sonrosada de amable 
sonrisa que vi por primera vez cuando mi ciudad natal cumplia cuatro- 
cientos afios. 











ALFRED COESTER: A TRIBUTE 


J. D. M. Forp 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


T GIVES ME unfeigned pleasure to join with other colleagues, friends, 
and admirers of Alfred Coester in paying tribute to him as the great 
pioneer in expounding the magnitude and the worth of Spanish American 
literature. My satisfaction is all the greater because our early formed and 
close personal relations made it possible for me to suggest to him the 
writing of his magnum opus, the Literary History of Spanish America. 
In these days of a vigorously preached Pan Americanism we are urged 
to cultivate an acquaintance with the literary output of the nineteen Spanish 
American regions; twenty-six years ago Coester provided an account of 
that vast body of literature which brought it, for the first time, to the ken 
of the English-speaking world and, indeed, of the whole world. Prior 
to this result of his devoted labors, extending over a number of years, the 
most noteworthy attempts at spreading a knowledge of Spanish American 
letters had been made by Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo with his Antologta 
de poetas hispano-americanos and by Juan Valera with his Cartas ameri- 
canas. Both works had and still have their merits, for anything published 
by that prince of literary critics, Menéndez y Pelayo, and by that genial 
man of letters, Valera, could not fail to benefit their readers; but the 
Antologia had, perforce, to ignore the voluminous prose literature of Span- 
ish America and Valera addressed himself chiefly to contemporary Span- 
ish American writers of the nineteenth century. As for Spanish Americans 
themselves, it cannot be said that they had displayed any desire and cer- 
tainly they had engaged in no serious endeavor to contrive an exhaustive 
treatment of the multiform manifestations, during four centuries, of the 
Spanish American genius as revealed in both prose and verse. For them, 
therefore, Coester’s book had many a disclosure to make which could open 
their eyes to the richness and the cohesion of literary productivity through- 
out the whole of the territory extending from Mexico to Chile and the 
Argentine and embracing also much of the West Indies. It is pertinent to 
state in this connection that the contents of the Literary History of Spanish 
America have been made readily accessible to both Spanish Americans 
and Spaniards in the translation of it by Romulo Tovar. A proof of the 
favorable impression created in cultivated circles in the Spanish-speaking 
parts of the world by the Literary History is the recognition accorded to 
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Coester by the government of the Spanish motherland, which admitted 
him to the Order of Isabel the Catholic, and by learned societies in both 
Spain and Spanish America. 

In 1912, some four years before the Literary History went to press, 
Coester made clear his desire to spread the Spanish American evangel by 
contributing to volume III of the Romanic Review his useful Bibliography 
of Spanish American Literature. Confining his attention to a section of 
the Spanish American domain, he put forth some twenty years later, as a 
collaborator in the efforts of the Harvard Council on Hispano-American 
Studies, two works which displayed his unabated devotion to his favorite 
subject. They are A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Uru- 
guay (1931) and A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of the 
Argentine Republic (1933). 

Coester has travelled widely in both Spain and Spanish America, apply- 
ing his powers of observation to many aspects of Spanish life and thought. 
If he has been an indefatigable laborer in the American vineyard, he has 
attained also to a far-going command of the literary products of the moth- 
erland. It is this extended control of the literary data of all the Spanish- 
speaking world that fitted him to become in 1926 the editor-in-chief of 
Hispania. How well he has performed his editorial duties is obvious to 
the members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish; it would 
be supererogation for me to enlarge here upon this phase of a patently 
successful scholarly career ; but let me, in the terms of the Bible, say unto 
him : “Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

I began this all too brief appreciation with a personal note, adverting to 
the friendship established between Coester and myself shortly after the 
beginning of the present century and maintained steadily to this day. While 
he was preparing for the doctorate, which he obtained in 1906, I had the 
good hap to be his- counsellor as he was writing his dissertation on the 
theme : Compression in the Poema del Cid. This document, printed in large 
measure in volume XV of the Revue Hispanique, was the result of a pa- 
tient and acute collation of the Old Spanish epic with the material in the 
Old Spanish chronicles that bears upon the life and exploits of the Castilian 
hero. Coester demonstrated to his own satisfaction and to mine that the 
extant form of the cantar de gesta is a reduction of an earlier and more 
detailed account of the doings of the Cid. Some of the able students of 
Old Spanish literature, and especially those at Madrid, failed to agree with 
us. I believe, however, that they have not disproved the main arguments 
of Coester and I trust that he preserves still the same liking that I have 
for this first outcome of his literary studies, 











ALFRED COESTER 


Joun T. Rem 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


it IS sage scholarly tradition in the humanities that the student who 
sets out to appraise the work of a living author ventures into perilous 
territory. The dead are fair game and safe targets: for good or for bad 
their work is done and the fruit of their labors can be classified, dissected, 
praised or damned, with some finality. The author in question has no re- 
course except through other post-mortem reports from dissident scholars. 
The living author, on the other hand, with maturing talent or with a stroke 
of unpredictable genius, may render obsolete or erroneous the estimates 
of his critics. 

Similar considerations apply in the case of scholars themselves, and their 
work. Once the facts are at hand, one may, for example, estimate with 
some validity George Ticknor’s place in Hispanic studies in the United 
States. It is not so easy to write of Dr. Alfred Coester. Ticknor is history ; 
Dr. Coester is very much alive, and any discussion of his explorations in 
Spanish American literary history, his contributions to the organizational 
strength of Spanish teaching in this country, and his work and influence 
as a teacher must be prefaced by a realization of the dynamic and con- 
tinuing nature of his labors. 

As a grateful and appreciative student writing these inadequate lines, 
I have in my mind’s eye this picture. The foothills of the Santa Cruz 
mountains are golden under a dry, blue sky. Their oak-studded ravines 
lead up to the heights of “the Skyline,” where flowing mists from the 
Pacific mingle at sundown with the dark redwoods. Below, in the valley, 
are the red-tiled roofs of Stanford University, and beyond, the sweep 
of San Francisco Bay. On a lower slope of the golden hills a large house 
(whose generous, irregular lines remind one of the Casa de El Greco in 
Toledo) commands a splendid view of campus, town, and valley and bears 
in many details the unique and imaginative design of its owner. This house 
is not the home of a retired scholar who merely seeks his ease after a life- 
time of fruitful activity: under the roof of red tiles there is a long room 
lined with shelves of books and journals, and desks and tables are 
heavy with packages of notes and manuscript. Where wall space is not 
given over to bookshelves, pictures reminiscent of the owner’s extensive 
travels and evidence of his catholic interest in art are numerous. This 
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is the workshop of my former teacher. Although he has given up his 
arduous responsibilities as editor of Hispania and no longer teaches regular 
classes at Stanford, his work goes on: new studies in Spanish American 
literature, continued and vitalizing communication with his many friends 
and admirers in Spanish America, special lectures and addresses—in 
short, an active life in which scholarly interests and broad human interests 
have fused to approach the ideal of the Renaissance humanist. 

Alfred Coester was born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, on September 30, 
1874. He began his undergraduate studies at Harvard University in 1892, 
during the period when that great university was carrying on daring 
academic innovations through its free elective system. In the stimulating 
air of this free intellectual world, he followed an eclectic course of liberal 
studies under the guidance of such brilliant figures as George Santayana in 
philosophy and William James and Hugo Miinsterberg in psychology. The 
orientation given by these masters has continued to exercise its influence 
in his thinking to the present day; one of his most trenchant and revealing 
articles in recent years is a study of Santayana’s The Last Puritan, 
published in Bogota in 1938. Under the inspiration of James and Miin- 
sterberg, he spent his junior year (1894-95) at the Universities of Berlin 
and Paris. He studied philosophy and psychology at the University of 
Berlin until January, 1895, when he went to Paris to follow lectures at 
the Sorbonne until August of the same year. Returning to Harvard, he 
was granted the A.B. degree in 1896. Subsequently he spent several 
years of travel and study in Europe, initiating his interest in Hispanic 
culture during a year’s residence in Spain, 1901-1902. This led to study 
for the doctorate at Harvard; the degree was conferred in 1906. Using 
a topic suggested to him by Professor J. D. M. Ford, he prepared his 
dissertation on Compression in the Old Spanish Poema del Cid, later 
published in the Revue Hispanique. 

Armed with this wide preparation, he began a distinguished career of 
teaching modern languages in the Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. It was during the later years of this period (1905-1920) that 
he began his labors in connection with the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish and in writing his Literary History of Spanish America. In 
the last year of World War I his special linguistic talents were called into 
service by the United States Department of State. Sent to Argentina, 
Chile, and Brazil ostensibly as an investigator for the American Geographi- 
cal Society, he was able to gather much valuable information regarding 
German colonization in those countries and its relation to the war. 

In 1920 Professor Coester was called to Leland Stanford University 
to join the staff of a rapidly growing center of Spanish studies. During 
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the twenty years in which he taught at Stanford he worked closely with 
Professors Aurelio M. Espinosa and Clifford Allen, as well as others, 
to build one of the most respected nuclei of instructional work in Spanish 
in this country. Due in great part to his efforts, the Stanford Library 
provides rich material for the student of Spanish American literature. 
From 1928 until his retirement in 1940, Dr. Coester held at Stanford 
the title of Professor of Spanish American literature. 

In recent years frequent trips to the other American republics have 
kept fresh his contacts with Hispanic American culture. Notable among 
these visits was his sojourn in Bogota during the summer of 1938. At 
that time he was the official delegate from the United States to the 
Exposicién del Libro, an event which signalized the opening of the magnifi- 
cent new National Library, and formed part of the celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the founding of Bogota. I was fortunate 
enough to accompany Dr. Coester on this mission of goodwill and to ob- 
serve how highly he is esteemed by Latin American scholars and literary 
men. Gathered in Bogota were cultural representatives of the principal 
European and American nations. Many of them were former acquaintances 
of Coester and soon all became friends and admirers who enjoyed long 
evening discussions with him about “todo lo divino y humano.” His public 
lectures on North American literature and life, delivered at the National 
Library, received widespread attention from the press, and according to 
our Colombian friends contributed substantially to a better cultural under- 
standing among the American nations. 

Many international honors have been bestowed upon Alfred Coester. 
Among them are membership in the Academia Hispano-Americana de 
Ciencias y Artes (Cadiz), the Academia de Bellas Artes (Valladolid), the 
Academia Nacional de la Historia (Buenos Aires), the Academia Colombi- 
ana, and the Academia Mexicana. He is also a member of the Hispanic 
Society of America, and Caballero de la Orden de Isabel la Catélica. . 

One of Dr. Coester’s traits which has always impressed students and col- 
leagues alike is his never-failing contact with the richly human implica- 
tions of Spanish studies. A careful and painstaking scholar who was trained 
in the exacting disciplines of Harvard and Berlin at the turn of the cen- 
tury, he has never lost sight of the fact that literature is primarily important 
as a reflection of life. Open his Literary History of Spanish America at 
random ; you will find that each author, however minor, is given his char- 
acterization as a man who lived in an identifiable social milieu, and not 
as an intellectualized figure enmeshed in an unreal complication of literary 
schools and influences. 

So it was also in the classroom. A course in the nineteenth-century 
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Spanish novel with Dr. Coester was not an exercise in classification, in 
which one debated whether Pardo Bazan was a “Naturalist” or not. It was 
a searching examination into the human motives of her characters, anda . 
reliving of their lives in the light of our own. 

During the many years in which Professor Coester has been one of the 
guiding spirits of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
he has always worked with the conviction that the organization was not an 
end in itself, which could stand in the way of the ultimate aims of the 
individuals which made up the organization. His many associates in the 
Association will testify that his skilful leadership depended primarily upon 
his intimate knowledge of and deep interest in the men and women who 
were his fellow-workers. Another aspect of his “functional” approach to 
organizational work was his sound regard for the practicality of the work. 
As idealistic as any member, his pragmatic advice frequently tempered the 
plans of more visionary and theoretical colleagues. 

Aware of this fundamental keystone of his character—his constant inter- 
est in the individual as an integrated human being—one may more easily 
understand the range and variety of Dr. Coester’s activities. As a scholar 
he has achieved international fame. As a charter officer of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and editor of Hispania for fifteen 
years he has rendered signal service to the advancement of our profession. 
As a teacher he is remembered by hundreds of appreciative students whose 
horizons expanded under his inspiration and guidance. 

Probably no other single book has been and remains so basic to an 
understanding of the cultural life of the Spanish Americans as Coester’s 
Literary History of Spanish America. Although since its publication a 
whole new field of scholarly investigation has grown up about the literary 
production of Latin America, this volume, first published in 1916 and re- 
vised in 1928 (translated into Spanish in 1929) is still indispensable. Young 
scholars today have at their disposal a fair variety of tools for studying 
Spanish American literature, but it should be recalled that when Coester 
began work little was known in the United States generally about Spanish 
American literature, and that the needed “spade work” to a large extent 
remained to be done. Let it also be remembered that Alfred Coester worked 
on this history without benefit of Guggenheim or other scholarships, utiliz- 
ing the spare hours and week-ends which he could snatch from a busy 
teaching schedule. The work began as a suggestion from Professor Ford 
that a bibliography of literary works produced in the Spanish-speaking 
countries of America should be compiled. Using both the Harvard Library 
and that of the Hispanic Society of America as sources, Dr. Coester soon 
carried this project to completion. The bibliography was published in the 
Romanic Review and led to the preparation of the Literary History. 
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The Literary History combines the virtues of careful and detailed ex- 
amination of primary sources with readability and good organization. Since 
the publication of this pioneer work, its author has continued to produce 
studies both scholarly and popular concerning various aspects of Spanish 
American literature and culture. A brief glance at the accompanying bibli- 
ography gives some idea of the range of these studies. One of Dr. Coester’s 
favorite fields of investigation is the Modernista movement. While many 
others in this country and in Latin America have written with more or 
less competency about the amazing group of poets, it is difficult to find 
a more satisfying presentation of their work than Coester’s Anthology of 
the Modernista Movement (1924). Published as a classroom text, its notes 
and introduction provide a concise and scholarly summary of the poets 
and their significance. Nor has Professor Coester’s erudition been limited 
to Hispanic America. His list of publications reveals his interest in 
European Romanticism, versification, and Spanish Peninsular literature. 

Only one who has been an editor of a professional journal can appreciate 
fully how much actual scholarly work and devoted labor is involved in the 
task. During his many years as editor of Hispania, Professor Coester 
contributed generously of his store of knowledge to make the magazine 
a sounder and more essential tool for teachers and students of Spanish. 
Assuming the editorship in 1927 and building upon the excellent founda- 
tions laid by his predecessor, Dr. Aurelio M. Espinosa, he succeeded in 
guiding Hispania through both prosperity and famine. Striving always 
to keep the delicate balance between research articles and pedagogical 
or inspirational material, he fathered fifteen volumes which will always 
be required reading for the serious student of Spanish language and litera- 
ture. With the expert collaboration of Professor Guy Colburn, for many 
years Secretary-Treasurer of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, Dr. Coester lent his financial acumen to the difficult task of keep- 
ing the journal in sound shape during the worst years of the depression. 

It is not easy to overestimate the contributions of Hispanta’s former 
editor to the birth and growth of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. He was one of that small band of pioneers who on October 
21, 1916, founded and organized the mother chapter in New York City; 
he was its first Corresponding Secretary. On April 14, 1917, when a 
temporary national organization was set up, Dr. Coester became the 
Secretary-Treasurer. He occupied this strategic office until 1926. Since 
its founding, the Association has always been able to count on him as one 
of its most energetic and faithful leaders. 

As a teacher Professor Coester has three notable characteristics: his 
insistence on accuracy, his unpretentious sincerity, and his emphasis on 
human values. As is often the case with good teachers, his students fre- 
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quently realized their master’s merit and deep influence more fully after 
their courses were technically finished. He never sacrificed real training 
in fact-finding and honest critical analysis for the easy mass-popularity 
born of rostrum pyrotechnics. His many former students now teaching in 
high schools and universities throughout the country, or following other 
vocations, find themselves ever more grateful to him for this intellectual in- 
tegrity. Moreover, he was a loyal and exceptionally stimulating friend, 
always ready to suggest new aspects of a literary problem, or to lend his 
backing for original academic ventures. His inexhaustible curiosity about 
human motives in life and literature and his active, fertile mind, as it 
wrestled with theories of ethics and literature, guaranteed an exciting 
evening for student-friends, who found in him an adventurous spirit chal- 
lenging their own youthful zeal. (Many of these same friends wax eloquent 
over his creative artistry in the non-academic aspects of his life, whether 
it be his culinary skill, his cabinet-work, his gardening, or his talent for 
architectural design and detail.) 

His former students, his colleagues, and his many other friends join with 
me and the contributors to this number of Hispania, especially dedicated 
to him, in offering our homage to an esteemed and honored scholar, a 
stimulating colleague, a talented teacher, and a loyal friend. Our best wish 
for him is that he may have many years to carry on the many studies and 


projects now at hand, not only for his own satisfaction but also for our 
further edification. 
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politica, Humanidades, Buenos Aires, XII 

Discurso de abertura del curso de vacaciones, 1926, del Centro de Es- 
tudios, Hispania, X, 50 

Again the Spanish Superlative, Hispania, X, 176 

Bibliography of José Toribio Medina, Hispanta, XI, 13 

Diaz Mirén’s Famous Quatrain, Hispania, XI, 320 

The Influence of Pronunciation on Rubén Dario’s Verse, Hispania, XV, 
257 

Maelstroms, Green Hells, and Sentimental Jungles, Hispania, XVI, 43 

Bibliografia de “Hugo Wast,” Hispania, XVI, 187 

Algunas influencias del Romanticismo en la literatura hispanoamericana, 
Homenaje a Enrique José Varona, La Habana 

The Editor looks at Hispanra, Hispania, XVIII, 13 

Mexico By Air, Hispania, XVIII, 293 

Francis Sales—a Forerunner, Hispania, XIX, 283 

The Interpretative Value of Spanish American Literature, Hispania, 
XX, 19 

Octavas y octavillas italianas, Homenatge a Antoni Rubio i Lluch, III, 
451 

Influences of the Lyric Drama of Metastasio on the Spanish Romantic 
Movement, Hispanic Review, VI, 10 

Consideraciones sobre la literatura hispanoamericana, El Espectador, 
Bogota, 4 de agosto 

La luna romantica, El Tiempo, Bogota 4 de agosto 

Divagaciones sobre la literatura norteamericana, El Tiempo, Bogota, 
28 de agosto 

El! ultimo puritano, El Tiempo, Bogota, 4 de septiembre 

Olmedo y Miguel Antonio Caro: a propésito del “Canto a Bolivar” del 
gran poeta ecuatoriano, Revista de Indias, Octubre, 399 

Literatura de los paises suramericanos del Pacifico, Revista de las Indias, 
Junio, 343 

Lessons learned at Bogot4, Hispania, XXII, 68 

Hallazgo de un regalo desconocido de Domingo del Monte a José Maria 
Heredia, Revista Bimestre Cubana, XLIII, 354. (Mayo.) Reprinted 
in Hispania, XXII, 406 
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Inter-American Relations in the Field of Education, Hispania, XXII, 3 
Comments by the Editor (on the Albuquerque Meeting), XXIV, 37 


The Danza de los Conquistadores at Chichicastenango, HIsPanta, 
XXIV, 95 


REVIEWS 


The roman numeral refers to the volume of Hispania in which the review 
appeared. 
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1932 


19 
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Studies in Spanish American Literature (Isaac Goldberg), III, 233 

Politica de los Estados Unidos en el continente americano (Cardenas), 
IV, 147 

Repertorio Americano, Edited by Joaquin Garcia Monge, IV, 263 

Antologia Portuguesa—Agostinho de Campo, IV, 264 

Guillaume de Humboldt et l’Espagne (Arturo Farinelli), VII, 145 

Studies of the Spanish Mystics (E. Allison Peers), X, 205 

A New History of Spanish Literature (James Fitzmaurice-Kelly) , X, 206 

Antologia de la poesia argentina moderna (J. Noé, ed.), X, 206 

Nebrija: Gramatica de la lengua castellana (Gonzalez Llubera, ed.), X, 
207 

The Life and Works of Gutiérrez Najera (Walker), X, 457 

Bibliographical and Historical Description of the Rarest Books in the 
Oliveira Lima Collection at the Catholic University of America (Ruth 
E. V. Holmes), XI, 87 

Il Romanticismo del Mondo Latino (Arturo Farinelli), XI, 195 

Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards (S. de Madariaga), XI, 455 

Spain and Spanish America in the University of California Libraries, 
XII, 103 

El castigo sin venganza by Fray Lope Félix de Vega Carpio (edited by 
C. F. Adolfo Van Dam), XII, 104 

El Aguila y la serpiente by Martin Luis Guzman, XII, 105 

Latin America in World Politics (J. Fred Rippy), XII, 105 

Gongorism and the Golden Age (Elisha K. Kane), XII, 106 

Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain over Latin America (J. 
Fred Rippy), XII, 338 

Spanish Idiom List (Hayward Keniston), XII, 432 

Italia e Spagna (Arturo Farinelli), XII, 434 

Deep Song (Irving Brown), XII, 434 

Ramon Lull: A Biography (E. Allison Peers), XII, 435 

Some Spanish American Poets (Alice Stone Blackwell), XII, 534 

Liberty and Despotism in Spanish America (Cecil Jane), XIII, 376 

El idioma espafiol en el cine parlante: Zespafiol o hispanoamericano? 

(Tomas Navarro Tomas), XIII, 468 

Diccionario de americanismos (Augusto Malaret), XIV, 333 

Rubén Dario. Casticismo y americanismo. Estudio precedido de la 
biografia del poeta (Arturo Torres-Rioseco), XV, 85 

Hispanismos en el Guarani (Marcos A. Morinigo), XV, 309 

A Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin (Henri F. Muller), XV, 421 

Life and Manners in Madrid, 1750-1800 (Charles E. Kany), XVI, 233 
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A Dictionary of Spanish Terms in English. With Reference to the Ameri- 
can Southwest (Harold W. Bentley), XVI, 234 

Colonial Hispanic America: A History (Charles E. Chapman), XVI, 483 

Quelques précisions sur les sources d’Espronceda (Geoffrey Brereton), 
XVI, 481 

Historia de la literatura nacional espafiola de la Edad de Oro (Ludwig 
Pfandl), XVII, 243 

Historia de Espafia, por Luis Bertrand (traduccién del francés por Luys 
Santa Marina), XVII, 243 

Church and State in Latin America. A History of Politico-Ecclesiastical 
Relations (J. Lloyd Mecham), XVII, 244 

The Modernist Trend in Spanish American Poetry. A Collection of Rep- 
resentative Poems of the Modernist Movement and the Reaction. 
Translated into English verse with a commentary by G, Dundas Craig, 
XVII, 245 

Gloses: Le véritable Blasco-Ibafiez, le véritable Gémez-Carrillo, par leur 
premier biographe Camille Pitollet, XVII, 245 

Modern Hispanic America (edited by A. Curtis Wilgus), X VII, 328 

Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature (John E. Englekirk), XVII, 422 

Rubén Dario y su creacién poética (Arturo Marasso), XVIII, 233 

Antologia de la poesia espafiola e hispanoamericana (1882-1932) Federico 
de Onis), XVIII, 236 

Carlos Maria Ocantos, Argentine Novelist (Theodore Anderson), XVIII, 
241 

The Syntax of Castilian Prose (Hayward Keniston), XX, 403 

South American Dictators during the First Century of Independence 
(Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus), XX, 405 

Beside the River Sar (Rosalia de Castro: translated by S. Griswold 
Morley), XX, 285 

Modern Spain and Liberalism: A Study in Literary Contrasts (John T. 
Reid), XX, 287 

Biblioteca aldeana de Colombia (Seleccién Samper Ortega), XXI, 151 

Castilian Literature (Aubrey F. G. Bell), XXI, 227 

A Modern Spanish-English and English-Spanish Technological and En- 
gineering Dictionary, XXI, 228 

Republican Hispanic America: A History (Charles E. Chapman), XXI, 
229 

From Latin to Portuguese (Edwin B. Williams), X XII, 225 

A History of the Romantic Movement in Spain (E. Allison Peers), 
XXIII, 299 











PROGRESS IN PROVIDING THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
BACKGROUND FOR SPANISH AMERICAN STUDIES 


E,. HerMAn HESPELT 
New York University, New York City 


N 1912 the Romanic Review published a “Bibliography of Spanish 
American Literature” which covered thirty-one pages and listed 1,228 
items, Its author was Alfred Coester. With its publication a new epoch in 
the history of Inter-American cultural relations began. Before it appeared 
there had been very little interest in the United States in Spanish American 
books. The books themselves were hard to find and news about them was 
practically nonexistent. In his search through Poole’s Index of Periodicals 
Professor Coester had been able to discover only one review of any Spanish 
American publication and that one, which discussed a few volumes of 
Mexican and Cuban poetry, had been written in 1849. Among all the items 
of his bibliography there appear only two books by North American 
authors: G. P. Winship’s Early South American Newspapers (Worcester, 
1908) and Frederick Starr’s Readings from Modern Mexican Authors 
(Chicago, 1904). 

Professor Coester’s bibliography was based upon the first great represen- 
tative collection of Spanish American literature to be assembled in this 
country—that of the Hispanic Society of America, whose library at that 
time contained “the largest collection of books pertaining to the literature 
of Spanish America that has ever been gathered in one place.”* The Society 
had opened its library to scholars just a few years before (1908) and 
Professor Coester was the first to explore its riches and report his findings 
to his colleagues in the United States and throughout the world. 

In the three decades which have passed since 1912 the spiritual ties 
between the two Americas have grown stronger than in the three centuries 
before that date. The literature of Spanish America has become a matter 
of deep concern to North American scholars. Some of the most devoted of 
these, recognizing that adequate bibliographical information is the indis- 
pensable basis for valid historical and critical judgment, have dedicated 
much time and labor to the task of providing this essential background for 
studies in the field of literature. 

The situation today is, therefore, very different from the one which 


*Alfred Coester: “A Bibliography of Spanish American Literature,” Romanic 
Review, III (1912), 69. 
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confronted Professor Coester in 1912. There are far more Spanish Ameri- 
can books in this country now than there were then. In addition to the great 
collection of the Hispanic Society there are now available the collections 
of the libraries of the University of California, the University of Texas, 
and Yale University as well as many smaller specialized collections in 
other institutions. And our information about Spanish American books, 
while not yet complete and flawless, is far more extensive and more reliable 
than it was thirty years ago. There have been noteworthy achievements in 
every bibliographical field and we now have tools—some of them imperfect, 
to be sure—for almost every purpose, from humble “recommended reading 
lists” for the beginning student who wants a passing acquaintance with 
the most interesting and worthwhile works of Latin American literature 
to extensive formal bibliographies which try to tell the historian as ac- 
curately as possible what books have in the past been produced and are 
currently being produced in Spanish America and where they can be 
found; from popular bio-bibliographical manuals of the type of Who’s 
Who, which sometimes give valuable information as to titles and dates, to 
exhaustive specialized bibliographies which aspire to record every edition 
of an author’s works and every critical notice they have received. 
’ No description can tell as eloquently of the bibliographical accomplish- 
ments of our scholars as an actual chronological list of their principal 
publications in the field. Such a list® is herewith appended. It is interesting 
to note the different types of bibliography represented in it and their 
chronological distribution. 

Professor Coester’s bibliography was the first of the general selective 
bibliographies. It was followed the next year by Hills and Morley’s edition 
of Modern Spanish Lyrics, with its informative notes and carefully selected 
lists of references on the literatures of those Spanish American countries 
whose poets were represented in its pages. Three years later Coester’s 
Literary History of Spanish America appeared. Other outstanding events 
of the decade from 1913 to 1922 are the founding of the first three im- 
portant journals with special interest in Spanish American culture: His- 
PANIA and Inter-America in 1917, and the Hispanic American Historical 
Review in 1918; the publication in the last-named journal of Professor 
C. K. Jones’s “Hispanic American Bibliographies” ; and the bibliographies 
of the literatures of Uruguay, Peru, and Chile which were the first fruits 
of Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt’s researches in the libraries.of those coun- 

*For a complete list of the contributions of North American scholars to the bib- 
liography and criticism of Hispanic American literature see S. E. Leavitt: Hispano- 
American Literature in the United States: A Bibliography of Translations and 


Criticism, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1932, and its continuations. 
(Cf. bibliography. ) 
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tries. This decade saw, too, the first specialized catalogue of Spanish Ameri- 
can books in the library of one of our universities: Miss Lutrell’s list of 
the works of the Mexican writers represented in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

The years 1923-1930 witnessed the first appearance of three sources of 
information concerning current publications: Books Abroad, with its ex- 
ceedingly useful brief reviews of recent books; the short-lived Revista de 
Estudios Hispdnicos, with its extensive formal bibliography of all recent 
publications concerned with Hispanic America; and Professor J. D. Fitz- 
gerald’s annual survey of “Spanish American Literatures” in the New 
International Yearbook. This period is marked, too, by the publication of 
several important specialized bibliographies and critical studies of indi- 
vidual authors and movements based upon thorough bibliographical foun- 
dations and by the appearance of the invaluable catalogues of the collec- 
tions of Spanish American books in the libraries of the University of 
California and the Hispanic Society. 

In 1931 the most ambitious and the most valuable bibliographical project 
yet undertaken in the United States in the field of Hispano-American 
literature began to bear fruit. This was the plan of the Harvard Council of 
Hispanic Studies (established in 1929) to produce under the direction of 
Professor J. D. M. Ford a series of bibliographies, as nearly exhaustive 
as possible, of the belles-lettres of all the countries of Hispanic America. 
Since much of the work was pioneer exploration in virgin territory the 
resulting compilations could not hope to be complete and modestly bore 
the adjective “tentative” in their titles. Professor Ford was assisted in the 
work by some of his most distinguished former pupils and colleagues— 
Professors Coester, Leavitt, Raphael, Rivera, Torres-Rioseco, Waxman, 
and Whittem, and Dean Doyle. Four of the studies appeared in 1931; the 
entire series of twenty* volumes was completed in 1935. They have become 
indispensable tools of the very greatest usefulness to every worker in the 
field. 

Since 1935 astonishing progress has been made in providing bibliograph- 
ical background for Hispanic studies. The Pan American Union has es- 
tablished its Center of Inter-American Bibliography and begun to publish 
its monthly listings of current accessions to its library in the Pan American 
Bookshelf ; the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association 
has been founded; the Handbook of Latin American Studies, with its ex- 
cellent bibliographies, appears each year; the collection of Spanish Ameri- 
can literature in the Yale Library and the Latin American manuscripts 
in the library of the University of Texas have been catalogued ; Professor 


* Including two supplementary volumes. 
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R. L. Grismer has published his Bibliography of Articles and Essays on 
the Literatures of Spain and Spanish America and other useful tools; 
competent specialized bibliographies of individual authors and topics have 
so increased in number that it is impossible to single out all those which 
deserve special commendation. 

We have indeed come far since 1912. But there still remains much to 
be done. We still need (1) a weekly listing of the publications of the more 
important publishing houses of Spanish America. Our sources of informa- 
tion concerning current publications in the fields of criticism and scholarship 
are fairly adequate, but there is too long a delay between the date of publi- 
cation of works of creative literature and their announcement in the United 
States. We need (2) a great many more intensive bibliographies of indi- 
vidual authors. We need (3)—and fortunately we shall soon have—‘A 
Guide to the Literary, Linguistic, and Folklore Materials in Important 
Literary Magazines of Spanish America” prepared by Professor Leavitt 
and other scholars. We need (4) catalogues of other collections of Spanish 
American literature in the libraries of our own country and of the Spanish 
American republics—in short, a census of Hispanic American books. We 
need (5) an eventual series of supplements to the bibliographies of the 
Harvard Council. We need (6), and finally, a biographical-bibliographical 
dictionary of Hispanic American authors. 

The field is large and there is room for many workers. There are small 
jobs and large ones to be done. But as we look back with pride over the 
progress that has been made during the past thirty years, so we can look 
forward to the future with confidence that Spanish American studies in 


the United States will rest ever more securely upon the foundation of 
adequate bibliographical knowledge. 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISPANIC 
AMERICAN LITERATURE BY NorTH AMERICAN SCHOLARS, 1912-1942 


1912 Coester, A., “A Bibliography of Spanish-American Literature,” Romanic 
Review, III, 68-101. (Based on the collection of the library of the His- 
panic Society of America.) 

Hills, E. C. and Morley, S. G., Modern Spanish Lyrics, New York, Holt, 
Ixxxiii, 435 pp. (Contains bibliographical references on the literatures 
of the Spanish American countries whose poets are represented in the 
anthology. ) 

Coester, A., The Literary History of Spanish America, New York, Mac- 
millan, xii, 495 pp. 

Hispania begins publication. J. D. Fitz-Gerald contributes a “General 
Bibliography of Books that have come to hand” including works of 
and about Spanish American literature. 


Inter-America (1917-1926) begins publication, offering texts and trans- 


1913 


1916 


1917 
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lations of many Spanish American short stories, essays, and poems. 

The Hispanic American Historical Review begins publication. (Quar- 
terly bibliography of current publications on Spanish America, includ- 
ing those in the field of literature.) 

Jones, C. K., “Hispano-Americana in the Library of Congress,” Hispanic 
American Historical Review, II, 96-104. (A general account of the 
library’s holdings; p. 104 reports a nucleus of 1,100 volumes and pam- 
phlets devoted to literature and mentions some anthologies and col- 
lections which have been acquired.) 

Parker, W. B., Peruvians of Today, Lima, Peru, Southwell Press, xvi, 
616 pp. (Biographical sketches of contemporary authors—and other 
distinguished men—with lists of titles and dates of publication of their 
works. ) 

—— Cubans of Today, New York, Putnam’s, xvii, 684 pp. (The second 
in this series.) 

(Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt is granted leave of absence to visit libraries 
of South America.) 

Hills, E. C., The Odes of Bello, Olmedo, and Heredia, New York and 
London, Putnam’s, vii, 153 pp. (Pp. 139-153 contain extensive bibliog- 
raphy on the works of these poets.) 

Jones, C. K., “Hispanic American Bibliographies,” Hispanic American 
Historical Review, II, 414-442, 603-634; IV, 126-156, 297-324, 522-552, 
783-813. (General, selective bibliography of (1) bibliographies, (2) 
collected biographies. (3) histories of literature, (4) some general 
reference works. ) 

Lutrell, E., Mexican Writers. A Catalogue of Books in the University of 
Arizona. With Synopses and Bibliographical Notes, Tucson, Arizona. 
(Chiefly modern authors are represented. Contains a biographical 
sketch of each author and complete résumés of the contents of some of 
their works.) 

Parker, W. B., Bolivians of Today, Santiago, etc., Putnam’s, xiv, 323 pp. 

—— Chileans of Today, Santiago, etc., Putnam’s, xix, 633 pp. 

—— Argentines of Today, Buenos Aires, Hispanic Society of New 
York, 2 vols., 1067 pp. 

—— Paraguayans of Today, London, New York, The Hispanic So- 
ciety, xv, 317 pp. 

—— Uruguayans of Today, London, The Hispanic Society, xvi, 575 pp. 
(The last volume of this series.) 

Trelles, C. M., “Bibliografia antillana,” Hispanic American Historical 
Review, IV, 324-330. (Lists important bibliographical publications, 
chiefly historical, from Cuba, Santo Domingo, Puerto Rico, and the 
other Antilles. Finds satisfactory accomplishment in this line only in 
Cuba.) 

Coester, A., “Recent Argentine Poets,” Hispania, V, 141-148. (Discusses 
some volumes of poetry published between 1917 and 1921.) 

Goldberg, I. Brazilian Literature. With a foreword by J. D. M. Ford, 
New York, Knopf, xiv, 303 pp. (The pioneer work in English on 
Brazilian letters.) 

Jones, C. K., Hispanic American Bibliographies . . . with critical notes 
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on the sources by J. T. Medina (translated by C. K. Jones), Baltimore, 
Md., 200 pp. (Reprinted from Hispanic American Historical Review.) 

Leavitt, S. E., “Uruguayan Literature. A Bibliography of Literary 
Criticism, Biography, and Literary Controversy,” Hispania, V, 121- 
132, 186-196. (The first report of the author’s findings in the libraries 
of South America; a valuable compilation with critical and informa- 
tional comments. ) 

—— “A Bibliography of Peruvian Literature (1821-1919),” Romanic 
Review, XIII, 151-194. 

—— “Chilean Literature. A Bibliography of Literary Criticism, Biog- 
raphy, and Literary Controversy,” Hispanic American Historical Re- 
view, V, 116-143, 274-297, 516-534, 760-776. 

Moses, B., Spanish Colonial Literature in South America, London, New 
York, The Hispanic Society, xx, 661 pp. (Pp. 585-650 offer an extensive 
bibliographical appendix on the literature of this period.) 

(The library of the University of Texas acquires the Garcia collection 
of Mexicana. ) 

Holmes, H. A., Martin Fierro. An Epic of the Argentine, New York, 
Instituto de las Espafias, 185 pp. (Bibliography pp. 179-183.) 

Coester, A., An Anthology of the Modernista Movement in Spanish 
America, Boston, New York, Ginn, xxxvii, 314 pp. (Pp. xxix-xxxvii 
contain bibliographies on the movement, its French influences and the 
works of the individual poets—editions and critical estimates.) 

Leavitt, S. E., Argentine Literature. A Bibliography of Literary Criti- 
cism, Biography, and Literary Controversy, Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 92 pp. 

Williams, E. B., The Life and Dramatic Works of Gertrudis Gémez de 
Avellaneda, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 116 pp. 
(Bibliography pp. 114-116.) 

Mapes, E. K., L’influence francaise dans l euvre de Rubén Dario, Paris, 
H. Champion, vii, 180 pp. (Bibliography pp. 154-170.) 

Umphrey, G. W., “Spanish-American Literature as a Field of Research 
for Graduate Students,” Hispanta, VIII, 1-8. (Reports on the improve- 
ment of facilities for graduate work in this country mentioning the 
bibliographies listed above and available texts and anthologies. ) 

Flores, A., Spanish Literature in English Translation: A Bibliographical 
Syllabus, New York, Wilson, 82 pp. (Lists translations of some Spanish 
American works.) 

Moses, B., The Intellectual Background of the Revolution in South Amer- 
ica, 1810-1824, New York, The Hispanic Society, x, 234 pp. (Bibliog- 
raphy pp. 220-226.) 

Books Abroad begins publication with informative short reviews and lists 
of books received. 

Fitz-Gerald, J. D., “Spanish American Literatures,” New International 
Yearbook, New York, London. (The first of a series of annual sur- 
veys. ) 

Keniston, H., Periodicals in American Libraries for the Study of the 
Hispanic Languages and Literatures, New York, The Hispanic Society, 
66 pp. 
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Schons, D., Bibliografia de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, Mexico, Sec. de 
relaciones, ix, 67 pp. (Monografias bibliograficas mexicanas, 7.) 

Spell, J. R., “Fernandez de Lizardi: A Bibliography,” Hispanic American 
Historical Review, VII, 490-507. 

The Revista de Estudios Hispdénicos (1928-1929) begins publication with 
an extensive classified bibliographical section devoted exclusively to 
works on Spanish America. 

Coester, A., Bibliography of Medina, Hispania, XI, 13-24. 

—— The Literary History of Spanish America, 2d ed., New York, Mac- 
millan, xii, 522 pp. (Contains additions to bibliography of the first 
edition. ) 

Spain and Spanish America in the Libraries of the University of Califor- 
nia. Vol. I, The General and Departmental Libraries, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, 826 pp. 

Leonard, I. A., Ensayo bibliogrdfico de Sigiienza y Géngora, Mexico, 65 
pp. (Monografias bibliograficas mexicanas, 15.) 

Penny, C. L., List of Books Printed before 1601 in the Library of the 
Hispanic Society of America, New York, The Hispanic Society, 274 pp. 

Boggs, R. S., “A Selective Bibliography of Dominican Literature,” Bulle- 
tin Hispanique, XXXII, 404-410. 

Sources of Information for Books on Latin America. Magazines Contain- 
ing Book Reviews, Library and Book Trade Journals. Selected List of 
Book Dealers, Washington, D.C., Pan American Union, 18 pp. (Bib- 
liographic series, 2.) (Mimeographed pamphlet. ) 

Spain and Spanish America in the Libraries of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Vol. II, The Bancroft Library, Berkeley, California, 839 pp. 

Wilgus, A. C., “Some Bibliographies in English Dealing with Hispanic 
America,” Pan American Magazine, XLIII, 162-164. 

In this year were published the first of the bibliographies of Spanish 
American literature prepared by the Harvard Council on Hispano- 
American Studies, viz., the five items immediately following : 

Coester, A., A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Uruguay, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, viii, 22 pp. 

Ford, J. D. M., Whittem, A. F., and Raphael, M. I., A Tentative Bibliog- 
raphy of Brazilian Belles-Lettres, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, vi, 201 pp. 

Rivera, G., A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Porto Rico, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, viii, 61 pp. 

Torres-Rioseco, A. Rubén Dario, casticismo y americanismo, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, xi, 253 pp. (One of two volumes 
supplementary to the series of national bibliographies. ) 

Waxman, S. M., A Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Santo Domingo, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 31 pp. 

Other publications of the year: 

Catalogue of Newspapers and Magazines in the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., 112 pp. 

Leavitt, S. E., “Latin American Literature in the United States,” Revue 
de Littérature Comparée, XI, 126-148. (Contains notes on early edi- 
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tions of Spanish American books in the Ticknor Collection of the 
Boston Public Library.) 

Spell, J. R., The Life and Works of José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi, 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 141 pp. (Pp. 118-138 
contain the excellent bibliography published in 1927 enlarged.) 

Two bibliographies of the Harvard Council: 

Leavitt, S. E., Hispano-American Literature in the United States: A 
Bibliography of Translations and Criticism, Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 54 pp. 

—— A Tentative Bibliography of Peruvian Literature, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 37 pp. 

Other publications of the year: 

Romero James, C., An Annotated Bibliography of Latin American Litera- 
ture, Washington, D.C., Pan American Union, 25 pp. 

Four more bibliographies of the Harvard Council: 

Coester, A., A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 94 pp. 

Ford, J. D. M. and Raphael, M. L., A Bibliography of Cuban Belles- 
Lettres, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 204 pp. 

Leavitt, S. E., A Tentative Bibliography of Bolivian Literature, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 23 pp. 

Torres-Rioseco, A., Bibliografia de la novela mexicana, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 58 pp. 

Other publications of the year: 

Grismer, R. L., Lepine, J. E., and Olmstead, R. H., A Bibliography of 
Articles on Spanish Literature, Minneapolis, Burgess Publishing Co., 
v, 294 pp. (The articles listed are from the leading literary and schol- 
arly journals in all languages. Mimeographed.) 

Ratcliff, D. F., Venezuelan Prose Fiction, New York, Instituto de las 
Espafias, 286 pp. (Bibliography pp. 266-273.) 

The Revista Hispdnica Moderna begins publication with its extensive 
“Bibliografia hispanoamericana” of all current publications and spe- 
cial bibliographies on individual authors. 

Five more bibliographies of the Harvard Council: 

Doyle, H. G., A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Panama, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 21 pp. 

Leavitt, S. E., and Garcia Prada, C., A Tentative Bibliography of Colom- 
bian Literature, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 80 pp. 

Raphael, M. I., and Ford, J. D. M., A Tentative Bibliography of Para- 
guayan Literature, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 25 pp. 

Rivera, G., A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Ecuador, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 76 pp. 

Torres-Rioseco, A., and Warner, R. E., Bibliografia de la poesia mexi- 
cana, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 86 pp. 

Other publications of the year: 

Englekirk, J. E., Poe in Hispanic Literature, New York, Instituto de las 
Espafias, 504 pp. (Bibliography of Poe in Spanish America pp. 495- 
504.) 
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Onis, Federico de, Antologia de la poesia espatiola e hispanoamericana, 
Madrid, Hernando, xxxv, 1212 pp. (Contains the most complete bibli- 
ographies of the works and criticism of modern Spanish American 
poetry.) 

The bibliographies of the Harvard Council are completed with the fol- 
lowing four volumes: 

Doyle, H. G., A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of the Re- 
publics of Central America, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, xii, 136 pp. 

— A Bibliography of Rubén Dario (1867-1916), Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 27 pp. 

Torres-Rioseco, A., and Silva Castro, R., Ensayo de bibliografia de la 
literatura chilena, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, x, 
71 pp. 

Woxman, S. M., A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Vene- 
suela, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, xii, 145 pp. 

Other publications of the year: 

Grismer, R. L., A Bibliography of Articles and Essays on the Literatures 
of Spain and Spanish America, Minneapolis, Perine Book Co., xx, 423 
pp. (An extensive supplement to the author’s bibliography published 
in 1932.) 

Kelly, Edith L., “Bibliografia de la Avellaneda,” Revista Bimestre 
Cubana, XXV, 107-139, 261-296. 

Leavitt, S. E., “A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano- 
American Literature,” Hispania, XVIII, 169-182. (The first of a 
series of annual reports.) 

—— Hispano-American Literature in the United States, 1932-34 (with 
additional items from earlier years), Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 21 pp. (Supplement to bibliography published in 1932.) 

Martin, P. A., Who’s Who in Latin America, Stanford University Press, 
xxiv, 438 pp. (Contains biographical sketches of authors with lists of 
titles and dates of their works.) 

(The Center of Inter-American Bibliography in the Library of the Pan 
American Union is established.) 

Hanke, L., editor, Handbook of Latin American Studies, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, xvi, 250 pp. (The first of a series 
of invaluable annual publications. I. A. Leonard, S. E. Leavitt, F. 
Aguilera, and S. Putnam contribute the bibliographies on literature 
with informational and critical notes.) 

Leavitt, S. E., “Hispano-American Literature in the United States, 1935: 
A Bibliography of Translations and Criticism,” H1spanta, XIX, 201- 
210. (Second supplement to work published in 1932.) 

Rosenbaum, S. C., “Pablo Neruda. Bibliografia,” Revista Hispdnica 
Moderna, III, 32-34. 

—— “Teresa de la Parra. Bibliografia,” Revista Hispdnica Moderna, 
ITI, 37-38. 

Nichols, M. W., and Kinnard, L. B., Bibliografia hispdnica: Revista 
“Nosotros”; articulos sobre literatura hispanoamericana, New York, 
Instituto de la Espafias, 80 pp. 
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Spell, J. R., “Mexican Literary Periodicals of the Nineteenth Century,” 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, LII, 
272-312. 

1938 The Pan American Bookshelf begins publication, with monthly listings 
of current accessions to the Library of the Pan American Union. 

Jones, C. K., “Problems in Hispanic American Bibliography,” Proceed- 
ings of the First Convention of the Inter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association, New York, Wilson, 21-30. 

—— Recent Contributions to Hispanic American Bibliography (1926- 
1938), Durham, N.C., Duke University Press. (Reprinted from the 
Hispanic American Historical Review, XVIII, 403-423.) 

Penny, C. L., List of Books Printed 1601-1700 in the Library of the 
Hispanic Society of America, New York, The Hispanic Society, xxvi, 
972 pp. 

1939 The Revista Iberoamericana begins publication. 

Arjona, D. K., and Arjona, J. H., A Bibliography of Textbooks of Span- 
ish Published in the United States (1795-1939), Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Edwards Brothers, 219 pp. 

Castafieda, C. E., Guide to Latin American Manuscripts in the Univer- 
sity of Texas Library, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
x, 217 pp. (Committee on Latin American Studies, American Council 
of Learned Societies. Miscellaneous publication No, 1.) 

Crow, J. A., “Bibliografia hispanoamericana de Federico Garcia Lor- 
ca,” Revista Iberoamericana, I, 469-473. 

Grismer, R. L., A Reference Index to Twelve Thousand Spanish Ameri- 
can Authors, New York, Wilson, xi, 150 pp. (An index to the bib- 
liographies of the Harvard Council and to the most important his- 
tories of Spanish American literature.) 

Lincoln, J. N., Guide to the Bibliography and History of Hispano- 
American Literature, Ann Arbor, Edwards Letter Shop, 43 pp. (Help- 
ful selective list with critical and informational comments. Mimeo- 
graphed. ) 

Luquiens, F. B., editor, Spanish American Literature in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library, New Haven, Yale University Press, x, 335 pp. (Bib- 
liographical data on 5,668 items.) 

Read, J. L., The Mexican Historical Novel, New York, Instituto de las 
Espafias, xiv, 337 pp. (Bibliography pp. 320-337.) 

Spell, J. R., “Mexican Literary Periodicals of the Twentieth Century,” 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, LIV, 
835-852. 

Torres-Rioseco, A., La novela en la América Hispana, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, University of California Press. (University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, XXI, 159-256.) (Contains titles, 
dates of publication and, in some instances, complete bibliographical 
data concerning Spanish American novels. No formal bibliography.) 

Warner, R. E., “A Bibliography of the Works of Luis Gonzalez Obre- 
gén,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XIX, 577-594. 

1940 The Mexicana Review begins publication, appearing at odd intervals, 
specializing in the bibliography of all publications, past and current, 
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1942 
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written in English on Mexican history and literature. 

Boggs, R. S., Bibliography of Latin American Folklore, New York, 
Wilson, x, 109 pp. 

d’Ega, Raul, editor, Index to Latin American Books, 1938, Washington, 
D.C., Inter-American Book Exchange, 484 pp. (A general index of 
books and pamphlets currently published in Spanish America. Includes 
everything but periodicals. Information provided by the national 
libraries of the various countries.) 

A List of Literary and Cultural Magazines Received in the Columbus 
Memorial Library of the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., 
Pan American Union, 27 pp. (Bibliographic series, 22.) (Mimeo- 
graphed. ) 

Martin, P. A., Who’s Who in Latin America, 2d ed., Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, xxxii, 558 pp. (Revised and enlarged.) 

Moore, E. R., “Bibliografia de obras y critica de Federico Gamboa, 
1864-1930,” Revista Iberoamericana, II, 271-279. 

—— “Biografia y bibliografia de don Mariano Azuela,” Abside, afio 4, 
nim. 2, 53-62, nim. 3, 50-64. 

Van Horne, J., Bernardo de Balbuena: biografia y critica, Guadalajara, 
Mexico, Imprenta Font, 183 pp. (Bibliography pp. 171-183.) 

Grismer, R. L., A New Bibliography of the Literatures of Spain and 
Spanish America, Vols, I and II, Minneapolis, Perine Book Co. (The 
author’s bibliographies of 1932 and 1935 have been greatly increased 
and now include books. These first two volumes of the projected work 
cover only authors from Aa-Azz.) 

Gropp, A. E., Guide to Libraries and Archives in Central America and 
the West Indies, Panama, Bermuda and British Guiana; Supplemented 
with Information on Private Libraries, Bookbinding, Bookselling, and 
Printing, New Orleans, Tulane University, xv, 721 pp. 

Hespelt, E. H., Leonard, I. A., Reid, J. T., Crow, J. A., and Englekirk, 
J. E., Outline History of Spanish American Literature, New York, 
Crofts, xx, 170 pp. (Contains selective practical bibliography for 
college students. ) 

Moore, E. R., Bibliografia de novelistas de la revolucién mexicana, 
Mexico, 190 pp. (Full bibliographical data on the novels and the con- 
tributions to periodicals of the revolutionary novelists and on critical 
works concerning these.) 

—— “Obras criticas y bibliograficas referentes a la novela mexicana 
anterior al siglo XX,” Revista Iberoamericana, III, 235-264. 

Torres-Rioseco, A., Grandes novelistas de la América Hispana, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, California, ix, 280 pp. (Bibliographies of editions 
of the works of Azuela, Gallegos, Giiiraldes, Lynch, Reyles, and 
Rivera.) 

Warner, R. E., “Bibliografia de las obras de Ignacio Manuel Alta- 
mirano,” Revista Iberoamericana, III, 465-512. 

Marchant, A., and Shelby, C., editors, Investigations in Progress in the 
Field of Latin American Humanistic and Social Science Studies, 
Washington, D.C., Library of Congress, Hispanic Foundation, xi, 236 
pp. (Extensive survey of entire field. Mimeographed.) 
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Nichols, M. W., The Gaucho: Cattle Hunter, Cavalryman, Ideal of 
Romance, Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, X, 152 pp. (Bibliog- 
raphy contains 840 items on “Gaucho literature.” ) 

Pane, R., “A Selected Bibliography of Latin American Literature in 
English Translation,” Modern Language Journal, XXVI, 116-122. 





“AT THE THRESHOLD IS THE BARRIER OF LANGUAGE” 


The study of the Republics of this continent can become one of the most 
interesting and formative tasks of our times. We must come to know the 
national heroes, the traditions, the songs, and the folklore of each of the other 
Republics. At the threshold is the barrier of language. Spanish, or its sister- 
tongue Portuguese, must become a second language in North America. It is my 
hope that English may become a second tongue for the Republics of the South. 
A union of our intellectual forces is needed. Such a union can bring with it an 
American renaissance of unlimited possibilities. We need the aid of parents 
in planning the education of their children, the assistance of Boards of 
Education and of our schools and colleges. 

I should like to state emphatically that there can be no promotion of cultural 
unity under the domination of any one of the Republics. Each of the American 
nations values its freedom and independence, its own cultural history. Each is a 
guardian of great historical values, which came from the same great sources 
and which it seeks to preserve and to expand. The traditions of liberty, of fair 
dealing, of mutual helpfulness we all prize in common. These traditions, proved 
by time, are in danger today. But in seeking to protect them, we must respect 
the differences, the individual cultures which cause each of the Republics to 
take pride in the strength of its own independence—Hon. Netson A. Rocke- 
FELLER, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, at the Eighth International 
Conference of the New Education Fellowship, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, July, 1941. 
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CarLos GaRCcfA-PRADA 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


RANDE acierto de la Academia Colombiana de la Lengua ha sido la 

publicacién del Epistolario de don Miguel Antonio Caro. Corres- 
pondencia con don Rufino José Cuervo y don Marcelino Menéndez y 
Pelayo,’ editado bajo la escrupulosa direccién del doctor Victor E. Caro, 
hijo de don Miguel Antonio, ahijado de don Rufino José, y autor de la 
Introduccién y Notas que lo acompafian. 

La lectura de este pulcro y discreto volumen causa la mas viva y profunda 
emocién no solo porque él viene a aclarar algunos puntos interesantisimos 
de historia literaria hispanoamericana, sino porque hace ver a qué planos 
de belleza moral e intelectual pudieron llegar esos tres grandes obreros del 
Espiritu, a quienes inspiraban las mas genuinas tradiciones de la Raza y 
el mas hondo y acendrado amor a su lengua y su cultura. 

Don Miguel Antonio, don Rufino José, don Marcelino . . . ; Qué bien 
suenan unidos asi sus nombres de pila, tan castizos, y qué limpias surgen 
de este Epistolario sus almas principescas, tan semejantes entre si por su 
inteligencia, su dignidad, su valor, su sencillez, su laboriosidad, sus aficiones 
y esperanzas, y, por encima de todo, por su filial piedad, genuina e 
incorruptible! Sin leerlo, sabiase que ellos representan el verdadero 
patriotismo hispano, y el esfuerzo de erudicién y de critica literarias mas 
sostenido y brillante del mundo espafiol—peninsular y americano. Leyén- 
dolo se sienten las fuerzas espirituales que los animaron hasta realizarse: la 
traduccién de la Eneida, de Caro; el Diccionario de construccion y régi- 
men, de Cuervo, y la Antologia de poetas hispanoamericanos, de Menéndez 
y Pelayo. 

Por el Epistolario se aprende la génesis y el proceso de elaboracién de 
esas obras cumbres, y se comprende el ideal que guid a sus autores y que 
cred para ellos el ambiente favorable de comprensién y aprecio mutuos, y 
de cooperacién honesta, desinteresada y leal, sin la cual dichas obras no 
habrian logrado quizas su desenvolvimiento. 

Radicados, uno en Bogota, otro en Paris y el otro en Madrid, los insignes 
poligrafos vivieron juntos gracias al pensamiento que salva obstaculos y 


distancias y acerca los corazones buenos. Lo prueba el Epistolario, hermoso 


torneo de finezas y amabilidades, expresidn conmovedora y edificante de 


* Editorial Centro, S.A., Bogota, 1941, xvi, 301 pp. 
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una triple amistad que sdlo cambia para elevarse, y que se deleita en con- 
sultas mutuas, en consejos, estimulos y felicitaciones, y aun en reparos y 
criticas francas, autorizadas, sinceras e independientes, que se aceptan o 
rechazan con amor y con respeto. 


Caro y CUERVO 


No ha habido, entre dos espiritus superiores—en Colombia, ni quiza en 
la América hispana—, un afecto tan noble, intimo y cordial como el que 
unié a don Miguel Antonio Caro (1843-1909) y don Rufino José Cuervo 
(1844-1911). Descendientes de ilustres familias espafiolas, nacidos casi 
a un tiempo y en el mismo barrio de Bogota, los dos fueron amigos desde 
la infancia hasta la muerte. Se educaron juntos, y siguieron analogas 
disciplinas en su juventud. A los diez y ocho afios, Caro comenz6 su version 
de la Eneida de Virgilio, que mas tarde habria de tener Menéndez y Pelayo 
“por la mas bella que poseemos en castellano”; a los diez y ocho ajfios, 
Cuervo recogia los materiales para sus Apuntaciones criticas sobre el 
lenguaje bogotano que, al publicarse en 1872, llamaron inmediatamente la 
atencién y merecieron el aplauso de grandes fildlogos europeos —como 
Potts y Dozy— y que ejercieron y siguen ejerciendo tan saludable influjo 
en el habla de los hispanoamericanos ; y antes de cumplir los veintitin afios, 
Caro y Cuervo publicaron su Gramética latina, calificada de “magistral” 
por la Real Academia Espafiola, y no superada por nadie todavia. Poco 
tiempo después se separaron Caro y Cuervo, pero siguieron cooperando sin 
cesar. 

Don Rufino José —modesto, cristalino y amigo de la quietud y del 
retiro— tenia muchas facultades que concentré, con beneplacito de Caro, 
en el cultivo esmeradisimo de la lengua castellana, su novia de siempre. 
Cuando fué a Europa en 1878, dominaba ya los idiomas clasicos, y ademas 
el arabe y el sanscrito, y habia hecho suya, en sus aspectos cientificos y 
técnicos, la filologia comparada que organizaron los maestros alemanes. 
A Europa fué don Rufino en busca de relaciones personales, directas, con 
los maestros de la filologia, por una parte, y por otra, en busca de libros 
que adquirir y consultar facilmente, y también de tranquilidad para con- 
tinuar sus estudios. Viajé por Inglaterra, Holanda, Dinamarca, Noruega, 
Suecia, Rusia, Austria, Alemania, Suiza y Francia, y en 1882 se estableciéd 
definitivamente en Paris, donde murié después de treinta afios de fecundas 
labores que solo se interrumpian en las altas horas de la noche y primeras 
de la madrugada, y de cuando en cuando si el sabio se daba un mes de 
vacaciones veraniegas, que consideraba “necesaria higiene fisica y mental,” 
y que pasaba en el campo. En Europa mantenia Cuervo correspondencia 
epistolar cientifica con los latinistas Riblek, Benoist y Bond, con Mahn, 
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Pott, Madrig, Sundby, Morel-Fatio, Gaston Paris, Forster, Schuchardt 
—su mas grande amigo entre los europeos—, Teza, Menéndez y Pelayo, 
y otros humanistas y fildlogos, y muy especialmente con don Miguel An- 
tonio Caro. Asi preparé las Notas a la Gramédtica de Bello, que la aumen- 
taron en una tercera parte y que, segun Cejador y Frauca, “valen el doble 
que ella, con valer ella tanto”; los Articulos filoldgicos y criticos, las 
Disquisiciones filolégicas, y su inconcluso Diccionario de construccién y 
régimen, obra audaz y suprema de la filologia castellana. 

Don Miguel Antonio—poeta, critico, orador y polemista temible, legis- 
lador y latinista de primer orden—no fué a Europa ni a ninguna parte, 
pues pas6 toda la vida en Bogota y sus alrededores, sin alejarse de ella 
mas de dos leguas en ninguna direccién, Pero alli escribid varios volimenes 
de poesias originales—de las cuales las intituladas “A la estatua del 
Libertador” y “Canto al silencio” son obras capitales de la poesia espafiola 
de todos los tiempos— ; tradujo con admirable maestria a Catulo, Lucrecio, 
Propercio, Pseudo Galo, Ovidio, Horacio y Virgilio, entre los clasicos 
latinos, y a Manzoni y Byron entre los modernos; did a la publicidad 
muchisimos articulos doctrinarios, de penetrante lucidez, sobre cuestiones 
ético-sociales y teolégicas ; preparé insuperados ensayos de critica literaria 
y estudios de erudicién, discursos y documentos publicos, y contribuyé a 
formar la nacién colombiana, infundiéndole un Ideal y dandole, entre 
otras cosas, una Constitucién Politica (1886) que nadie ha querido ni 
pretendido cambiar en sus bases ni en su estructura esenciales, y que ha 
hecho de Colombia un pais de Libertad y Orden, ejemplar y casi tnico 
en Hispanoamérica. Todo eso hizo don Miguel Antonio, gran ciudadano, 
orgullo de la raza, sin olvidarse de sus grandes amigos—don Rufino José 
y don Marcelino—ni de sus obras, que ellos acometian bajo su inspiracién 
y elaboraban en gran parte gracias al acicate amoroso de su estimulo. 

La correspondencia entre Caro y Cuervo—primera parte del E pisto- 
lario, pags. 1 a 178—comienza cuando éste sale de Bogota (1878) y 
termina poco antes de morir Caro (1909), cuando le envié el pésame por 
la muerte de dofia Ana Narvaez, esposa de Caro y “encanto y fuerza de 
su vida.” Son setenta y ocho cartas, sencillas, carifiosas, delicadas, y llenas 
de interés histérico, aunque no fueron escritas para la historia. En las 
suyas, don Rufino le da cuenta a su amigo de sus viajes y observaciones ; 
del desconcierto que experimenta ante la inmensidad de cosas que quisiera 
estudiar en Europa, sin tener tiempo para ello; de su vida privada y sus 
achaques de salud, minada por el reumatismo; de sus dificultades y desilu- 
siones ; de los temores que abriga en cuanto a la publicacién de las Muestras 
de su Diccionario, pues ha comprendido que “es una imprudencia echar 
uno al ptiblico de su pueblo esas hojas” . . . que “todos quieren juzgar, y 
dicen mil sandeces los que no entienden, que son los mas”; le manifiesta 
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que un representante de la editorial parisiense de Garnier Hnos, “ha tenido 
el atrevimiento de amenazarlo con publicar,” sin el permiso debido, una 
edicién del primer tomo del Diccionario “porque no habia convencién 
ninguna sobre propiedad literaria” ; le cita cartas que ha recibido de Morel- 
Fatio y de Gaston Paris, que admiran su obra, y otra de Forster en que 
lo anima a que “sea para Espafia lo que Littré ha sido para Francia,” y le 
comenta el hecho de que en la Peninsula—excepcién hecha de Menéndez y 
Pelayo—“la gente letrada no sabe apreciar lo que vale” el Diccionario de 
construccién y régimen. Ademas, Cuervo le contesta las consultas técnicas 
a su amigo, y le envia libros y copias de libros que le permiten perfeccionar 
la versin de la Eneida y los estudios de critica, de erudicién y de polémica 
que preparaba. Y como Caro le enviara a don Rufino José los manuscritos 
de sus obras, para que los hiciese publicar en Europa, Cuervo le manifiesta 
que hard todo lo posible porque se impriman en Paris, aunque los libreros 
de alla son rapaces, y los editores—Garnier, Roca y Bouret—creen hacerles 
un honor a los autores hispanoamericanos al publicarles sus obras, si éstos 
pagan la impresién y les ceden a aquéllos la propiedad literaria que puedan 
explotar a perpetuidad! . . . Y con todo, a esos editores va don Rufino, 
porque “es sabido, por mas que duela confesarlo, que el pubblico de nosotros 
los americanos esta en América y no en Espafia, por mas que los espafioles 
nos hagan mil carantofias, encaminadas mds que a otra cosa, a que les 
compremos sus vinos y sus aceitunas.”” 

Por su parte, Caro, al darles respuesta puntual a todas sus cartas, trata 
siempre de dirigir y animar a Cuervo, pidiéndole que se apresure lenta- 
mente en sus estudios, que abandone los que no se relacionen directamente 
con la filologia, y animandole a que se concentre por entero en el Diccionario 
—esa obra en que, “por ser de usted, me gozo tanto o mds que si fuese 
gloria mia”—. Y como “penas comunicadas son aliviadas,” don Miguel 
Antonio le da cuenta de sus achaques de salud—reumatismo, zumbidos de 
oido y mal estado de la vista ; le dice (en 1879) que tiene ya en su despacho 
una mAquina de escribir, “invento util y curioso” que todavia no podia 
“manejar con perfeccién” y que le va a servir de mucho al aliviar su 
miopia ; y en 1892 le manifiesta que fué elegido vicepresidente de Colombia, 
Encargado del Poder Ejecutivo—“la cosa mas contraria a (su) caracter y 
a (sus) habitos. Pero Dios lo quiso y El dara fuerzas.” Lo que mas se 
nota en las cartas de Caro a Cuervo es su invencible deseo de ayudarle en 

*Parece que no han cambiado las cosas. . . . Si esto lo decia Cuervo en 1890, 
nosotros diremos ahora: en 1939—“Primer afio de la Victoria”—les ofrecimos a 
Garcia Rico y Cia., libreros de Madrid, nuestra Antologia de Kricos colombianos, 
con la esperanza de que se vendiesen en Espafia siquiera unos dos ejemplares, y nos 
contestaron que no, y que a la Espafia moderna sdlo le interesaban la economia y la 


sociologia . . . “que no la poesia, y mucho menos la de América”! Para la muestra 
basta un botén. 
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todo lo relacionado con el Diccionario: le anuncia que de la primera 
Muestra vendié él, Caro, diez ejemplares a los letrados de Bogota; que 
por su esfuerzo la asamblea del Departamento de Cundinamarca reconocié 
su alto valor cientifico y vot6 una suma para la compra oficial de cincuenta 
ejemplares ; le envia datos, comentarios, voces de estimulo y de aplauso. 
Metido en el agitado mar de la politica colombiana de entonces, Caro le 
dice a su amigo que persevere en sus labores, ya que, “en estas materias 
filolégicas, como en todo, es preciso que usted crezsca y yo mengiie,”* para 
gloria de Colombia. 

Asi era la amistad que unia a don Miguel Antonio y don Rufino José. 


Caro y MENENDEZ y PELAYO 


Al conocerse en los cenaculos literarios de Bogota—alla por el afio de 
1877—los primeros trabajos de Menéndez y Pelayo, le escribid don Miguel 
Antonio Caro a su amigo madrilefio, don Manuel Tamayo y Baus, pregun- 
tandole quién era, y éste respondié: 

“Don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo es un verdadero portento. Tendra 
ahora veinte y dos afios y acaso no haya habido nunca hombre de tanto 
saber. Escribe en latin y en griego como en su propria lengua, y no hay 
libro antiguo ni moderno que no conozca y del cual no pueda decir de 
memoria paginas enteras. Es poeta, historiador, critico, tedlogo, filésofo, 
etc. A los veintitin afios gané por oposicién una catedra de la Universidad 
de Madrid.” 

; Qué gusto debid de experimentar don Miguel Antonio al leer esta 
carta y ver, en el ardido paladin peninsular, un joven alter ego capaz de 
continuar, abrillantar y universalizar la obra que él mismo realizaba y 
queria realizar, en toda su amplitud, en la remota y andina Bogota! . . . 

No perdié tiempo don Miguel Antonio. Le escribié al joven santanderino 
—que era trece afios menor que él—y le envié algunas obras suyas en 
momentos en que se hallaba éste preparando una bibliografia critica de 
traductores castellanos de poetas griegos y latinos. Asi comenzé la corre- 
spondencia epistolar entre los dos poligrafos cuya amistad habia de ser 
tan fecunda y duradera, como era de esperarse en dos espiritus gemelos 
y dignos uno del otro. Contiene esta parte del Epistolario sélo treinta 
y ocho cartas de las muchas que se escribieron, y que comenzaron con el 
“Muy sefior mio de mi mayor respeto,” para terminar con el “Carisimo 
amigo,” en un admirable crescendo de mutua estimacién, carifio y respeto. 

En la primera carta de don Marcelino para don Miguel Antonio—27 de 
julio de 1878—le dice que ha leido sus poesias, que lo confirman en la 
idea de que Caro era “versificador clasico, delicado poeta y conocedor 


* Aqui todos los subrayados son nuestros. 
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insigne de nuestra lengua” castellana; le manifiesta su simpatia, y al darle 
cuenta de la Bibliografia critica de traductores que venia preparando 
“desde hacia tiempo,” le hace una feliz confesién, tan honrada como 
lisonjera y fructuosa: “Me lisonjeo con la esperanza de que usted me 
comunicaréd algunos nuevos datos sobre intérpretes hispanoamericanos 
de clasicos griegos y latinos. Ya sabe usted el aislamiento literario en que 
hasta ahora (y por desgracia) hemos vivido los espatioles de uno y otro 
hemisferio.” 

Esta carta es importantisima en la historia literaria de Espafia y de 
América, y mucho mas lo es la respuesta que a ella did don Miguel Antonio 
el 4 de diciembre de 1878, por sus consecuencias, como puede verse en los 
parrafos significativos que citaremos gustosisimos. Le dice don Miguel 
Antonio: 

“Cuando en la Revista Europea vi los ultimos articulos de la erudita y 
meditada obra de usted, Horacio en Espatia y Portugal, senti mucho que 
usted por falta de datos no se extendiese a la América Espaiola, cuya 
historia literaria es parte integramente de la de Espaia. Entonces envié 
a usted unas muestras de algunas publicaciones mias, como para despertar 
su curiosidad, y estimularla a ensanchar el campo de sus investigaciones. 
Sobremanera me complace ver cOmo concuerdan mis aficiones con las de 
usted. Siempre he deseado que persona competente emprendiese puntual- 
mente la obra que usted me anuncia que esta ordenando—una bibliografia 
critica de traductores—. Es materia que merece separarse del cuerpo de la 
historia literaria de la nacién, porque asi lo piden su peculiar caracter y 
los conocimientos especiales que se requieren para tratarla bien. Ticknor 
acumulé curiosos datos bibliograficos, pero le falté critica.” . . . “Pellicer 
en su biblioteca de traductores traté un plan vasto que no acert6é a 
desempefiar.” . . . “En reducidisima escala, y sdlo en lo tocante a deter- 
minado autor latino” (Virgilio) “yo tengo en borrador un trabajo analogo” 
. . » que consiste “en un catélogo de todas las traducciones castellanas del 
poeta.” ... 

“Lamentable es la incomunicacion literaria en que viven los pueblos que 
componen la familia espaiola. La Peninsula es en este particular, y con 
razOn, la menos desfavorecida. De libros espafioles se surten en abundancia 
nuestras librerias; en todas nuestras capitales hallan ellos natural y facil 
mercado, y muchos escritores peninsulares contempordneos cuentan 
numerosos y apasionados lectores en el pueblo americano. Nuestra pro- 
duccién literaria, entre tanto, no se ha regularizado, y nuestros escritores, 
aun los mds distinguidos, son poco o nada conocidos en Espaiia. Pero aun 
todavia se conocen y tratan menos, entre si, los americanos de estas re- 
publicas.” ... 

“Digo a usted esto” . . . “a fin de estimularle a incorporar en esa obra 
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(Traductores . . .) la parte americana, ya que no le es a usted mas dificil 
que a cualquier americano recoger datos para esta parte de nuestra historia 
literaria.” 

Con respeto y discrecién echa Caro la simiente . . . , y para que crezca 
mejor, le sugiere a don Marcelino que se ponga en correspondencia con 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta y el obispo Montes de Oca, mexicanos; con 
José Milla y Vidaurre, guatemalteco ; con Cecilio Acosta y Aristides Rojas, 
venezolanos ; con Juan Leén Mera, Pablo Herrera y Pedro Fermin Cevallos, 
ecuatorianos; con Pedro Paz Soldan y Unanue, peruano; con Crescendo 
Errazuris, chileno, y con Vicente Fidel Lépez, argentino. ; Cuantos de estos 
nombres veria por primera vez, en 1879, don Marcelino! . . . Y eran todos 
latinistas, amigos de Caro, y algunos de mucho saber y gran valor como 
letrados. Don Miguel Antonio veia a Hispanoamérica en conjunto, y 
queria que don Marcelino se relacionase inmediatamente con los espiritus 
mas altos del continente. Caro invita a Menéndez y Pelayo a que colabore 
en la publicacién de El Repertorio Colombiano—la mejor revista literaria 
hispanoamericana de la época—, le ofrece “40 duros y diez colecciones” 
de ella por sus correspondencias, y sabiendo que es muy exigua esa re- 
muneracion, le garantiza que si colabora, ello le “granjearia a su nombre 
extensa reputaciOn por estas tierras” hispanoamericanas. Ademas le envia 
datos y apuntes para la Bibliografia de traductores, autorizandolo para 
que de ellos haga “el uso que a bien tenga sin necesidad de mencionarlo.” 

Como Caro y Menéndez y Pelayo—aunque con el sombrero en la mano 
—se hablaban de sefior a sefior, éste le responde agradeciéndole sus 
consejos, los datos que le envia, y los libros, y se entusiasma ante el pro- 
specto de una mayor cooperacién entre la intelectualidad espafiola y la 
americana, en épocas en que no habia relaciones diplomaticas entre la 
“madre” y sus “hijas” ultramarinas, Espafia y sus antiguas colonias ; acepta 
la corresponsalia de El Repertorio Colombiano, y envia, en 1879, su primera 
colaboracién. “Lamentable es—dice—la incomunicacién en que vivimos, 
y a toda costa es necesario que cese. Apenas se ve aqui (Espaitia) un libro 
americano, como no sea de los impresos en Paris. gPor qué no piensan esas 
repiblicas en hacer tratados de propiedad literaria en Espatia? Todos 
ganariamos mucho en el cambio.” 

La simiente en buen surco echada por don Miguel Antonio comenzaba a 
germinar. . . . Cartas van y vienen entre los dos. Caro sigue enviandole 
libros, revistas, apuntes, datos, y sigue estimulando la curiosidad intelectual 
del espafiol, y avivando su patriotismo universalista. En julio de 1879, le 
agradece don Marcelino el envio de la Métrica de Bello, “desconocida” en 
Espafia (jaun cuarenta y cuatro afios después de publicada en Chile!) y 
que a él le parece de veras un “libro de oro”; el envio de los Sentimientos 
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espirituales de Sor Francisca J. de la Concepcién—colombiana, 1671-1742— 
que Caro le hizo copiar, y que a su amigo le parece libro “de nuestro siglo 
de oro” ; le suplica que le envie “cuantas correcciones y adiciones” . . . “se 
le ocurran” a su Bibliografia de traductores, y que “contintie abriendo a 
(sus) ojos ese mundo literario americano, que es para (los espanoles) 
tierra incdégnita” ; y a su turno le envia a Caro datos curiosos relacionados 
con la Eneida de Virgilio, que el colombiano traducia y anotaba con sin 
par maestria. 

Mas tarde, en 1881, Menéndez y Pelayo, persuadido de que la Academia 
Espafiola debia publicar las obras de don Andrés Bello, le dice al bogotano: 
“Una sola vez y de pasada vi el Orlando de Bello, que es desconocido en 
estas regiones. Y a propdsito de Bello zqué cosa son sus optisculos, que 
veo citados en varias partes? 3 Dénde y cémo se han impreso? 3 Esta en 
ellos el estudio sobre el poema del Cid”? 

No sabe uno de qué asombrarse mas, si del noble candor de don Mar- 
celino, o de la ignorancia en que en Espafia andaban, aun sus mas insignes 
hispanistas, de las labores cientifico-literarias de los hispanoamericanos. 

Caro satisfizo la curiosidad de su amigo, enviandole sus propios trabajos 
de critica de Bello y de su obra, y con ellos los opusculos y las Silvas de 
su maestro. 

En julio de 1882, le dice don Marcelino: “Cada dia siento mds la 
necesidad de conocer en todos sus pormenores la literatura americana, Ya, 
gracias a Dios, termind la fatigosa labor de los Heterodoxos. Ahora nada 
hago, sino descansar y leer, y asi pasaré algunos meses. Pero siempre me 
bulle en la cabeza el pensamiento de comenzar a trabajar seria y detenida- 
mente en la historia de la literatura espafiola,” que, “tal como la entiendo, 
debe abarcar, a manera de introducci6n, la literatura hispano-latina y las 
dos literaturas semiticas cultivadas en la peninsula ibérica antes del na- 
cimiento de las lenguas vulgares, y luego seguir en su desarrollo a las tres 
lenguas literarias de la peninsula, asi en el mundo antiguo como en el 
nuevo.” . . . “Quiero hacer un libro que sea a la vez conciso y nutrido, 
libro en que domine el espiritu estético sobre el histérico, y que sin mengua 
del rigor cientifico, pueda ser de general lectura.” .. . “En la parte ameri- 
cana cuento desde luego con la colaboracién de usted. Es preciso in- 
corporarla de una vez en el cuerpo general de nuestra historia literaria, y 
ya Ticknor pensaba en ello, aunque desistié por escasez de datos. Los mios 
van siendo bastantes, pero a todo trance necesito completarlos, con ayuda de 
mis amigos americanos, y acudo ante todo a usted, de cuwya buena amistad 
tantas y tantas pruebas he recibido.” 

Don Miguel Antonio le contesta, el 1° de noviembre de 1882: . . . “Me ha 
llenado de gozo y entusiasmo la noticia de la obra’que usted proyecta, y 
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reclamo la gloria de haberle indicado yo a usted hace algtn tiempo la idea 
de historiar en un sdlo cuerpo la literatura espatola, peninsular y ameri- 
cana.” 

El henetene pasa luego a indicarle y enviarle las guéas que han de servirle 
“para entrar con luz en el laberinto” de la “desigual e incoherente produc- 
cién literaria” hispanoamericana: la Resefia de Agiieros y la bibliografia 
mexicana de Garcia Icazbalceta, para lo de México; la Historia de la litera- 
tura de Vergara y Vergara, para Colombia; para el Ecuador, las de Mera 
y Herrera; la Historia de la literatura colonial de Medina, para Chile; el 
Diccionario de Mendiburo, para el Peri, etc. Convencido Caro de que en 
el siglo XIX la literatura hispanoamericana se reducia “a algunas in- 
dividualidades eminentes,” y de que su historia “no admite encadenamiento 
filos6fico ni clasificaciones de escuelas nativas,” le recomienda a su amigo 
que no gaste el tiempo “en esclarecer esterilidades que no merecen estudio,” 
y que tome “los nombres culminantes como centros de investigacién bio- 
grafica y critica.” Luego le aconseja el plan que ha de seguir, y aun la 
forma de presentacién de los materiales componentes—bocetos biograficos, 
criticas, notas, etc.—y aun el estilo: “Bueno serdé un término medio entre 
discurso a la francesa y fadrrago de erudicién alemana. Usted por fortuna 
sabe realizar este temperamento.” 

El lector de esta carta se animaria a decir que Caro se aprestaba a 
escribir él la historia de la literatura hispanoamericana por medio de su 
amigo peninsular. . . . Temeroso de que no le quede a éste tiempo ni vida 
para realizar el plan general que le trazara, Caro comenta: 

“El plan es vastisimo, quiza demasiado vasto. La introduccién, que hace 
abrazar las literaturas que se desenvolvieron en la peninsula antes de la 
castellana, ha de ser, a mi juicio, muy rapida; y la literatura portuguesa y 
catalana vendrian mejor como parte segunda de la historia, que como ramas 
de la exposicién. Yo preguntaré a usted ante todo el concepto en que ha 
de estribar la unidad de la obra. : El de territorialidad? Paréceme algo 
material, y excluye la literatura americana separdndola de la espaiola, 
oceano dissociabili, ; El de la unidad de lenguaje, libri unius? En este caso, 
la literatura espatola se identifica con la castellana; lo semitico queda 
excluido ; allégase a ella lo latino, por su valor genealdgico o colateral, pero 
siempre con cardcter accesorio; y el asunto principal y dominante sera la 
lengua castellana, en su progresivo desenvolvimiento, florecencia y con- 
quistas lejanas.” . . . “No son éstas, objeciones al plan que usted se ha 
propuesto, sino deseos de que la literatura castellana merezca principal- 
mente la atencién del hombre llamado a escribir su historia.” 

Como puede verse, la simiente que en buen surco echara afios antes don 
Miguel Antonio, es ya planta de crecimiento tan vigoroso que él—como 
buen hortelano—tenia que podar, para que no se fuera en vicio y si diese 
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buen fruto de permanente valor. Asi termina su carta, después de hacerle 
muchas observaciones a otra obra en que se hallaba ocupado el laboriosi- 
simo santanderino: “Quiero que todo lo que salga de su pluma de usted 
esté a la altura de su gloria, que no es suwya toda, sino de la Iglesia, de su 
patria y nuestra. Dios es paciente porque es eterno; de esa serenidad divina 
deben participar los inmortales. No imagine usted que tengo la audacia de 
echarle un sermon; lo que deseo es mostrarle el interés que me inspira cuanto 
usted piensa y escribe.” 

; Bien podaba el hortelano! 

Don Marcelino se conmovié al leer esa carta, y especialmente al leer su 
ultima parte, “nutrida de verdadera poesia, e inspirada por los mas nobles 
afectos de patria y de raza.” Tan hondamente lo impresioné Caro, que 
Menéndez y Pelayo pudo exclamar: “Son ustedes hispani hispaniores, y 
buena falta hace que de esa Espaiia andina venga algun soplo vital que nos 
refresque y vigorice el espiritu nacional, harto apagado yy marchito.” 

Cartas van y cartas vienen. En febrero de 1884, don Marcelino le da las 
gracias a su amigo por “no haber cesado de favorecerlo” . . . “en ningun 
correo con documentos literarios interesantes,” a menudo Ilenos de anota- 
ciones de erudicién y de critica, y en octubre de 1884 le dice, entre otras 
cosas : 

“En cuanto a la Historia de la literatura, he decidido empezar por el 
medio, es decir, por la época de los Reyes Catdlicos, en que Amador de los 
Rios suspendi6 su trabajo, y continuarla hasta nuestros dias, sin perjuicio 
de volver atras, si Dios me da vida, y rehacer la parte de la Edad Media, con 
una vasta introduccién que abarque el desarrollo literario latino y semitico 
anterior a las lenguas vulgares. Pero como la Edad Media .. . ha sido-hasta 
ahora lo mas estudiado de nuestra literatura . . . no veo perjuicio en dejarla 
para el fin y atender entre tanto a la época clésica y a la moderna, que son 
las mas desatendidas.” 

j Bien podaba el hortelano! 

Convencido don Marcelino de que, a pesar de su memoria prodigiosa y 
su gran consagracion y a pesar de la ayuda que recibia, le seria fisicamente 
imposible realizar su plan original, en parte aceptd los consejos de Caro, 
proponiéndose dividir la historia “en géneros: primero, la poesia lirica, 
luego la épica, asi popular como erudita, la novela, el teatro, la historia, la 
oratoria, la prosa didactica.” . . . 

Vinieron asi a la vida la Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, el Tratado 
de los romances viejos, las Obras de Lope de Vega, los Origenes de la 
novela—de interés enorme para todos los hispanistas—y la Antologia de 
poetas hispanoamericanos (1893-1895), obra basica de los estudios de 
literatura hispanoamericana, de grande interés para los eruditos de aquende 
el mar, obra que tantos “hispanistas” conocen apenas por los forros, y que, 
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en sus aspectos esenciales todos citan y ninguno mejora ni aumenta. . . . 

La Antologia de poetas hispanogmericanos—que sdlo comprende a los 
coloniales y a los “‘clasicos” y romanticos muertos antes de 1890—es una 
obra que se realiz6 gracias a los desinteresados y diligentes esfuerzos de 
don Miguel Antonio Caro, en primer lugar, pues fué él quien la inicié, quien 
le suministr6 libros, informes, apuntes y datos a don Marcelino, utilizando 
para ello todos los materiales que tenia, y movilizando a los mas notables 
criticos y letrados de América—Garcia Icazbalceta, Acosta, Medina, Mera, 
Herrera, Amunategui, Montes de Oca, Garcia Merou, Rojas, Paz Soldan, 
etc.—urgiéndolos para que enviasen a Madrid cuanto pudiesen; y en se- 
gundo lugar, al esfuerzo unificador y ordenador de Menéndez y Pelayo. 

Con suma modestia filial, dice en la Introduccién del Epistolario el 
doctor Victor E. Caro, que en la Antologia han quedado como “columnas 
de granito, esos estudios espléndidos que la acompafian,” y que “quizds no 
estemos equivocados al apuntar que en algunos de esos juicios, como los 
consagrados a Olmedo y José Eusebio Caro, se descubre el reflejo de algunas 
ideas del hijo de éste ultimo.” Nosotros preferimos afirmar que esos 
estudios, y los que Menéndez y Pelayo les dedica a Bello, a Julio Arboleda 
y a otros mas repiten los que habia emitido y publicado don Miguel Antonio 
antes de 1890, y no solo en la parte biografica y bibliografica, sino en la 
critica, lo cual indica cuan grande era la confianza que don Marcelino le 
tenia a su amigo don Miguel Antonio. 

La Antologia es un hermoso y edificante ejemplo de verdadera coopera- 
cién hispanoamericana, posible cuando los obreros son espiritus cimeros, 
dealistas y patriotas de verdad, como Caro y Menéndez y Pelayo. 


TOWARD INTER-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING 


It has always seemed to me that one of the greatest handicaps to the de- 
velopment of a real Inter-American consciousness is the lack of knowledge 
respectively of Spanish and Portuguese in the United States and of English in 
the other American Republics. A wider knowledge of these languages through- 
out the Western Hemisphere seems to me to be a matter of primary impor- 
tance—Hon. Henry A. Wattace, Vice-President of the United States, in 
The Reader's Digest, vol. 38, no. 227 (March, 1941). 
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ONGFELLOW, Poe, and Whitman constitute the trilogy of North 
American writers most widely translated and read in Spanish America." 
Emerson is the only other figure of nineteenth-century letters esteemed on 
a plane with these favored three, albeit not as a poet but rather as one of 
the New World’s few inspired and inspiring philosophers. In the opinion 
of many Spanish American critics Emerson should occupy the place held 
by the Cambridge bard as one of our three great writers of the past. And 
actually, if rated according to a more severe test, that of the influence he 
has exerted on Spanish American literature and thought, and not according 
to his vogue as judged from the number of Spanish translations of his 
works—in which case he would trail in four or fifth place with Bryant 
and Lowell—Emerson would be entitled incontestably to a permanent place 
in the company of Poe and Whitman. 

Of American poets, however, Longfellow has earned the distinction of 
being the one who has had the largest number of his poems translated by the 
greatest number of translators. But even on this score, he is rapidly losing 
ground to Poe. As we shall see below, the former reached the pinnacle of 
his fame in the ’90s of the last century, at about the very time that Poe’s 
star was looming bright in the Modernist sky. From that time down to 
the present Poe has been gaining steadily on Longfellow, who has had few 
translators in the last thirty years. The table herewith will give the present 
relative standing of the two poets with respect to the number and spread 
of their works translated into Spanish; in order to afford a clearer picture 
of the extent of Poe’s advance over Longfellow in recent years, I have in- 


cluded in parentheses the figures given by Paul Thomas Manchester in 
1927.? ; 


Poems Different Times 
Translators® Translated‘ Translations Published 

Longfellow 94 (53) 98 (87) 249 (174) 516 (304) 
Poe 55 (18) 52 (19) 252 (40) 494 (74) 


* Franklin, Cooper, and Mark Twain have also been translated many times into 
Spanish but the majority of their translations have been published in Spain and it 
is difficult, therefore, to estimate their popularity in Spanish America. Each has left 
something of an imprint on Spanish American letters, although in no way com- 
parable to that made by those mentioned above. 

* A Bibliography and Critique of the Spanish Translations from the Poetry of the 
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It can be seen at a glance that the wide gap separating Poe and Longfellow 
in each of the lists of figures given by Manchester in 1927 has narrowed 
considerably in the last fifteen years, and that in one of these categories 
at least Poe has now forged ahead of Longfellow. It is, of course, true 
that Poe’s gain is not wholly due to new translations and reprints since 
1927, which means, too, that Longfellow has not had forty-two new 
translators since Manchester’s report; a large percentage of the increase 
is the result of a more exhaustive combing of literary journals and reviews 
that has brought to light numerous translations not yet published in book 
form. My files show that there have only been two new translations of 
Longfellow since 1927 and but one collection of selected translations pub- 
lished since 1921. Poe, on the other hand, has won eleven new translators 
since 1927, up to which time only a score of his poems had as yet appeared 
in Spanish; since then six separate editions of his poems, in most cases 
nearly complete and in all save one newly translated, have appeared. Per- 
haps the best indication of Poe’s popularity is to be found in the last two 
sets of figures, which show that in spite of the fact that Longfellow can 
still claim almost twice the number of translators and of poems translated 
over Poe, the latter can now boast a greater number of different transla- 
tions and a growing reading public—by virtue of the number of times these 
translations have been reprinted—that threatens soon to overtake that of 
Longfellow. 

Of Whitman it is in a very real sense still true what Ferguson said of 
him in 1916 when he summed up the “good, grey poet’s” fortunes in 
Spain by observing that he “enjoys the somewhat dubious distinction of 
being apparently more talked about than read.’”* As a matter of fact, since 





United States, Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers Contributions to 
Education Number Forty-One, 1927, p. 62. The figures for “Times Published” are my 
own based on Manchester’s lists. 

*Spanish translators and their translations are included in the figures below, 
inasmuch as their versions are often published widely in Spanish America, thus 
contributing to a greater spread and influence of the poets’ works. Their number is 
small, however, in comparison with that of the Spanish American translators. Of 
the ninety-four translators of Longfellow, fifteen are from Spain. Teodoro Llorente 
is the most distinguished poet of the group, and his translations—published in 1875— 
were among the earliest and most popular. 

Of the fifty-five translators of Poe, eight are Spanish. Of these, Agustin Aguilar 
y Tejera and Francisco R. Ortega y Frias collaborated in 1927 in translating what 
was to be one of the first of the nearly complete collections of Poe’s poems. (Poestas, © 
Cadiz, A. Lépez.) 

* All of Poe’s poems have now been translated into Spanish, while the figure for 
Longfellow indicates that considerably less than a third of his original verse is known 
in Spanish translation. 

*John DeLancey Ferguson. American Literature in Spain, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1916, p. 170. 
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the early 1920's critical studies as well as acknowledgments of indebted- 
ness have accelerated at a pace that far outdistances the slowly mounting 
figure of translators and translations. Manchester listed eight translators 
of Whitman in 1927, two of whom were from Spain.* I have been able to 
add eleven more, making a total of nineteen, of whom seven are Spanish 
and of whom only five have translated Whitman since Manchester’s reckon- 
ing. Of the total number, Vasseur’ and Torres-Rioseco® alone have trans- 
lated more of Whitman’s poems than all the others together. Furthermore, 
few of Whitman’s poems have been translated more than once, “O Cap- 
tain! My Captain!” easily winning high honors with six separate transla- 
tions. A further indication of how little Whitman is read, in translation 
at least, lies in the fact that the ratio of the total of 101 poems translated 
to the number of time all of the different translations together have been 
published (133), is dwarfed by the corresponding ratios for Longfellow 
and Poe. Even if statistics do not tell the whole story, it would appear 
certain, then, that Longfellow is still more widely known and read through- 
out Spanish America than the Camden poet. And yet Whitman commands, 
unquestionably, a much higher respect among Spanish American literary 
circles, as borne out by the swelling lists of critical studies, of references, 
and of irrefutable cases of influence and of imitation that place him second 
only to Poe as one of the few North American writers who have exerted 
any appreciable influence upon Spanish American literature; it is, in fact, 
reasonably safe to assert that during the chaotic, experimental days of the 
1920’s Whitman surpassed even Poe for a while in becoming one of the 
spiritual fathers of the vanguardistas.® 

Longfellow was the first of our poets to be translated into Spanish. It 
would appear fitting that his first interpreter should have been from Bogota, 
the “Athens of America,” capital of a republic distinguished for its long 
line of gifted and fecund translators. Of Longfellow’s ninety-four trans- 
lators, twenty-eight are from Colombia; and it was by one of this really 
no:able group, one to whom Enrique Pifieyro had given the honorable title 
of “rey de traductores,””® that Longfellow was to be introduced to a 
Spanish audience for the first time. Rafael Pombo’s earlier translations of 


* Op. cit., 58, 62. 

* Poemas, Valencia, Sempere [1912]. 

*Walt Whitman, San José de Costa Rica, Garcia Monge, 1922. 

*Cf. my article, “Notes on Whitman in Spanish America,” Hispanic Review, VI, 
2 (April, 1938), 133-138. Since publishing this brief introductory study I have added 
many new names to the roster of those influenced by Whitman, most of whom are 
young poets who first essayed their wings in the postwar period. I hope to be able 
to complete the whole story of Whitman in Spanish America within the near future. 

* Quoted by Antonio Gomez Restrepo, “Traducciones poéticas de Rafael Pombo,” 
Traducciones poéticas por Rafael Pombo, Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1917, p. 269. 
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Longfellow were made in New York City between the years 1864 and 
1871. According to the dates given in the official edition of his works edited 
by Antonio Gémez Restrepo," “The Psalm of Life” was signed in New 
York on October 24, 1864."* It was followed by “In the Shadow” done in 
January of 1865 and by “Gaspar Becerra” on February 15, 1871. I do not 
know where or when these poems were first published ; it is quite possible 
that they were printed in some New York Spanish-language newspaper or 
review of those years, or even in some English journal like the New York 
Evening Post, in which Bryant published some of Pombo’s original poems 
in English. Most of Pombo’s later translations of Longfellow were made 
in Bogota in the spring of 1880. Those dated in the official edition are 
“Excelsior,” “The Arrow and the Song,” “The Village Blacksmith,” “The 
Arsenal at Springfield,” and “The Open Window.” With these is an original 
poem by Pombo which Longfellow refers to in a letter of thanks dated 
November 27, 1880, as “the very graceful and generous lines you have 
addressed to me in reply to “The Arrow and the Song.’”"* Pombo had 
modelled his lines after his own translation of Longfellow’s poem. 
Pombo’s renewed manifestation of interest in Longfellow signalled the 
beginning of a rising flood of new translations that followed one another un- 
interruptedly in rapid succession for over two decades. As we have already 
observed, Pombo’s compatriots were the most zealous of all. Not only did 
they constitute the largest single national group, clearly indicating that 
Longfellow’s popularity and influence was continuous and widespread in 
Colombia, but they also provided the largest number (109 as against a 
total of 245) of different translations and could count among them—in 
addition to Longfellow’s first translator—the four leading individual trans- 
lators in point of number of poems translated: Ruperto S. Gémez with 
forty-one translations to his credit, Rafael Pombo with fifteen, Jorge 
Gémez Restrepo with twelve, and Miguel Antonio Caro with nine. For 
those next in line with seven and six translations respectively to their credit, 
we must turn to the Spaniards Victor Suarez Capalleja and Teodoro 
Llorente, who were among the earliest translators of Longfellow in Spain. 
Among the Colombian group, too, in addition to the distinguished names 


™ Tbid., 44-61. 

“ The first translation of a Poe poem was that of “The Raven” signed by Ignacio 
Mariscal in Washington, D.C., on March 30, 1867 but like Pombo’s translation of 
Longfellow not published, so far as I know, until some years later (El Renacimiento, 
Mexico, I, 1869, 158-160). The earliest translation of Whitman I have yet uncovered 
is an anonymous rendering of the selection “Beat, beat, drums” from Drum-Taps, 
published in La Revista Cémica (II, 70, January, 1897, 554-555) of Santiago, Chile. 

™ Traducciones poéticas por Rafael Pombo, 48, 268. 

“These translations comprise almost one-third of the poems in the centenary 
volume of his Poestas escogidas, Bogoté, Escuelas Graficas Salesianas, 1937. 
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already mentioned, one meets other equally prominent poets of that day: 
César Conto, José J. Casas, Victor E. Caro, Diego Fallén, and Ismael 
Enrique Arciniegas, to cite but the most celebrated. Two Colombians, 
furthermore, are responsible for the only two important collections*® of 
Longfellow’s verse in Spanish. Rafael Torres-Marifio published his 
Traducciones poéticas de Longfellow in New York in 1893.%* It contains 
forty-three different translations—there are several instances of two or 
three different versions of the same poem, by poets of America and Spain, 
although Colombians are, of course, in the majority.” The second collection, 
edited by Antonio Gémez Restrepo, appeared in Bogota in 1921. Of the 
111 different translations it contained, twenty-seven had appeared before 
in the Torres-Marifio anthology and forty-nine of the total number were 
translations by Ruperto S. Gémez and Jorge Gomez Restrepo, father and 
brother respectively of the editor. These latter were, for the most part, 
appearing in print for the first time; however, some few by Ruperto S. 
Gémez had been published in journals of Colombia and Spain as early as 
the 90s and it is likely that most of his translations date from those years.”* 

Further evidence of Longfellow’s popularity in Colombia from the late 
’70s on is to be found in the pages of the leading literary reviews of the 
time. His first appearances were in La Patria and El Repertorio Colom- 
biano. Toward the close of the ’80s and in the 90s his vogue was sustained 
by the Correo de las Aldeas and the Revista Gris, while from 1903 to 1915 
poem after poem was printed and reprinted in El Nuevo Tiempo Literario. 
But from the latter date to the present, it is only occasionally that one un- 
covers a translation of Longfellow and these rare finds are usually reprints 
of an earlier version. 

Nowhere else in the Hispanic world, at least not in America, did Long- 
fellow enjoy a vogue in any way comparable to that he enjoyed in Colombia. 
While there have been some forty-one different translations made by 
Spaniards, few of their translations have been popular and most of the 


*I have not seen the collection published in Bogot&é around 1900 by the Libreria 
Nueva (Biblioteca Popular, nam. 161), nor that of the series “Biblioteca Fantastica” 
(vol. 3) edited by Blanca Santa Cruz Ossa and published in Valparaiso in 1937. 

“It is interesting to note that just one year earlier Guillermo Stock had translated 
and published in Buenos Aires the first small collection of Poe’s poems. Poe was 
beginning to command greater attention and, with the Modernists coming to the fore, 
his popularity was to grow and to demand an even larger number of editions of his 
translated poems. Cf. my Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature, New York, 
Instituto de las Espafias, 1934, 487-488. Longfellow, on the other hand, was to have 
few new translations after 1893, and only one other collection, that of Antonio 
Gémez Restrepo cited above. 

* The collection also contains translations in Latin of “Blind Bartimeus” and “The 
Village Blacksmith” done by Samuel F. Bond-Macias of Bogoté in October of 1880. 

* Ruperto S. Gémez died in 1910. 
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translators have been writers of little note, Teodoro Llorente, Fernando 
Maristany, and Andrés Gonzalez-Blanco being the more obvious ex- 
ceptions. Mexico, Cuba, and Venezuela have taken most kindly to the 
Cambridge poet after Colombia and Spain. It should be observed that Long- 
fellow appears to have been far more popular in the countries of the Carib- 
bean area than in those south of the Equator. In fact, he has had no 
translators in Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, or Ecuador, and only one in 
Peru; on the other hand he has been translated in all of the Caribbean 
countries except Guatemala, Panama, and Nicaragua. 

The roster of Longfellow’s translators other than the Colombians 
already mentioned contains many well-known names: Ignacio Mariscal, 
Balbino Davalos, Amado Nervo, and José Pablo Rivas of Mexico; Juan 
Clemente Zenea, Rafael M. Merchan and Enrique José Varona of Cuba; 
Rufino Blanco-Fombona, Antonio José Calcafio, and Miguel Sanchez 
Pesquera of Venezuela; Bartolomé Mitre, O. V. Andrade, and Rafael 
Alberto Arrieta of Argentina; Eduardo de la Barra and J. T. Medina of 
Chile ; Ricardo Palma of Peru; Ramon Mayorga Rivas and Juan J. Cafias 
of El Salvador; and Francisco J. Amy and Manuel Fernandez Juncos of 
Puerto Rico. I have, of course, omitted other less important figures. It is 
enlightening to observe that of all of Longfellow’s translators only ten 
have been likewise translators of Poe, that few of these translated more 
than a single Poe poem, and that no one of their translations is distinguished 
in any way. It is even more enlightening to note that few of the names 
to follow are of poets of whom it can be said that they were full-fledged 
Modernists ; it appears incontrovertible that even this handful of Long- 
fellow’s translators was not keenly enthusiastic over Poe’s art—they too, 
for the most part, belonged to the spiritual and esthetic generation to whom 
the Modernists stood opposed, the same generation that welcomed Long- 
fellow to their fold. These translators of both Poe and Longfellow were 
Francisco Javier Amy, Ismael Enrique Arciniegas, Eduardo de la Barra, 
Balbino Davalos, Ignacio Mariscal, Fernando Maristany, Ramon Mayorga 
Rivas, José Agustin Quintero, José Pablo Rivas, and Carmela Eulate 
Sanjurjo.’® 

The table herewith will give some idea of the popularity of the ten 
poems by Longfellow most often translated into Spanish. 

Not only was “The Psalm of Life” the first poem to be translated into 
Spanish ; it has also been the most translated and the one most often re- 
printed. It does not, however, occupy first place of all of our poems in the 


*See my Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature, 487-493, for their translations 
of Poe. Ismael Enrique Arciniegas is the only one of the group whose name does 
not appear in my study. I have since obtained ms. copies of his several translations 
of Poe, translations, which so far as I know, have not yet been published. 
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Spanish American’s heart; that honor falls to “The Raven,””° which in 
addition to a record of twenty-one different translations that have been 
published seven-two times, has exerted a greater influence upon the poetry 
of our Good Neighbors than all of Longfellow’s verse combined. Poe’s 
other more popular poems have not fared so well: “The Bells,” “Annabel 
Lee,” “To Helen,” “Ulalume,” and “Eldorado” can claim on the average 
only half the number of separate translations that most of Longfellow’s 
ten poems have had. Whitman offers not a single serious contender; his 
“O Captain! My Captain!” with only six different translations, leads but 
a small field of his poems that have been translated more than once. 


Earliest Number of Times 
Title Translation Translations Published 
“The Psalm of Life” 1864 16 36 
“Evangeline” 1871 12 33 
“Excelsior” 1875 13 25 
“Daybreak” 1877 if 22 
“The Arrow and the Song” 1880 13 17 
“The Village Blacksmith” 1880 12 23 
“Children” 1883 5 13 
“Weariness” 1883 6 11 
“The Rainy Day” 1884 11 16 
“The Day is Done” 1884 11 22 


Carlos Morla Vicufia published the first translation of “Evangeline” in 
New York in 1871, his translation appearing again the following year in 
La Estrella de Chile. In all likelihood Rafael Pombo had encouraged the 
Chilean to undertake the task, inasmuch as he actually collaborated with 
Morla Vicufia by translating the first fourteen strophes of Canto V. Morla 
Vicufia’s compatriot, the distinguished bibliographer and historian José 
Toribio Medina, brought out a new translation of the poem in 1874, These 
two translations had much to do with the considerable vogue enjoyed by 


Longfellow in Chile in those early years; and yet Chileans have only 


accounted for six separate translations of his poems. 

Longfellow’s popularity and reputation rest squarely upon his three most 
widely translated poems; in broad critical studies of our literature or in 
brief general remarks about him, Longfellow is always spoken of as the 
poet of “Evangeline,” “El salmo de la vida,” or “Excelsior.” It is with 
reluctance akin to that of Rubén Dario that I would recall me Si! 
raguan’s reference to Longfellow when speaking of the hexameter : 


inglés, no me atreveria casi a indicar, por respeto a la cultura de mis i : 


* See my article ““The Raven’ in Spanish America,” The R 
(November, 1934), 52-56. 
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que la Evangelina de Longfellow esta en los mismos versos en que Horacio 
dijo sus mejores pensares.”** To judge from Dario’s remark, it would have 
been a gross insult to remind his readers of the meter of “Evangeline,” to 
say nothing of his suggesting that a reading of Longfellow’s poem would 
reveal another instance of the use of the hexameter! 

Equally revealing as to other popular Longfellow associations, wherein a 
writer assumes—and apparently with reason—that his readers are too well 
acquainted with the subject of his reference to justify any explanation, is 
the following remark made by Francisco Garcia Calderén apropos of the 
meaning of “Americanism”: “En los Estados Unidos y en el Sud sienten 
los hombres, al saludable contacto de la tierra nueva, una fe violenta en 
la grandeza del propio destino. Olvidan las limitaciones del presente, 
para cantar, frente al porvenir indeciso, el ‘Salmo de la vida’ de Long- 
fellow.”” 

The title word of “Excelsior,” or its equivalent “Adelante,” have become 
almost synonymous with Longfellow; “Excelsior” is, in fact, one of the 
few tell-tale marks of a possible influence of the Cambridge bard and, as 
would be expected, the word or the “onward and upward” theme it suggests 
recurs again and again in much of American poetry of the closing decades 
of the last century. 

Obviously, it is impossible within the scope of this article to make other 
than a few general observations concerning the translations themselves. 
Furthermore, because of the unusually large number of translations in- 
volved, I am not prepared at this time to make any definitive evaluation of 
them. It should be stated at the outset that Longfellow has, in apparently 
all instances, been translated directly from the English. This is also true, 
of course, in the case of Poe’s poems, although some critics would still give 
the impression that both Poe’s poetry and prose entered Spanish literature 
via French channels; this is only so, however, with respect to the major 
portion of his prose; it is not at all true in the case of his poetry. 

Unquestionably the most studied and probably the best of the Spanish 
translations of “Evangeline” is that by the Mexican Joaquin D. Casasis. 
Dissatisfied with his early attempt in the autumn of 1884, as he tells us 
in the prologue to the second edition especially prepared in honor of our 
poets for the Pan American Congress of 1901, Casasts made “innu- 
merables correcciones aunque no tantas como serian menester, pero casi 
todas ellas tienen por objeto interpretar mas fielmente al poeta, muy a 
menudo traicionado y no siempre bien comprendido por mi inexperiencia 
juvenil.”** His efforts brought good results in that his translation is at 


™“Prefacio” to Cantos de vida y esperanza (Obras completas, Mundo Latino, vol. 
VIL), p. 10. 

™ La creacién de un continente, Paris, Paul Ollendorff [1913], p. 80. 

™ México, Imprenta de Ignacio Escalante, 1901, 9-42. 
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once one of the most faithful renderings of the text as well as of the 
stately movement of the meter. 

There are several highly commendable renditions of “The Psalm of 
Life.” Longfellow himself expressed genuine pleasure over Pombo’s ver- 
sion.** Other good renditions are those by Bartolomé Mitre, César Conto, 
and Jorge Gomez Restrepo. The one by Conto has been very popular in 
Colombia and has been rated as one of his best poems.” It is interesting 
to compare several of these translations with the original. Each is quite 
different from the other, each has something to commend it. Pombo has 
taken more liberties with the text and with the form than either Jorge 
Gomez Restrepo or César Conto, and yet he has not betrayed the spirit and 
the movement of the original. It is not, however, a fair sample of Pombo’s 
gifts as a translator, and is inferior to the work of the other two. César 
Conto has adhered faithfully to the text and in this respect his translation 
is superior in many strophes to that of Gomez Restrepo. The latter’s trans- 
lation is the most faithful of the three; it seems almost incredible that his 
nearly precise rendering of the meter and the form should have permitted 
at the same time an almost literal translation of the text. For purposes of 
comparison I shall quote below several stanzas from the original and from 
each of the translations just mentioned: 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream !— 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
* * * 
Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act,—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ;— 
* * * 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
™ See Traducciones poéticas por Rafael Pombo, 266. 


* It is, for instance, the only selection of his poems included by Menéndez y Pelayo 
in his Antologia de poetas hispanoamericanos, vol. 3, 243-244. 
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No me digas, oh Salmista, en tus melancélicos versos 
“La vida es un suefio, una ilusién.” 

Para el alma inmortal no es el vivo, es el muerto el que suefia; 
Las cosas cual parecen no son. 


j No, la vida es real! no es juego, una frivola chanza, 
Ni es la tumba su fin postrimer. 
No fué el alma a quien dijo la palabra de Dios: “ti eres polvo, 
Y tu al polvo tendras que volver.” 
. tee 


El pasado murié: deja al muerto enterrar a sus muertos; 
No fies del porvenir, que él no existe. 

Sélo existe el presente: obra en él, obra ya, no lo pierdas; 
Si hay en ti corazén, Dios te asiste. 


Las vidas de los grandes nos recuerdan que hacer bien podemos 
Insignes nuestras vidas cual ellas, 
Y dejar al partir en la arena del tiempo estampadas 
En pos de nuestros pies nuestras huellas. 
. * * 


jEn pie pues, y al trabajo!—Sobrevenga cualquiera fortuna 
Corazén para todos tengamos. 
Principiemos, y sigamos, y al dar fin nuevamente empecemos 
Que con trabajo y fe nos bastamos. 
(Rafael Pombo) 


No me digais con dolorido acento: 
“La vida es solamente una ilusién,” 
Porque esta muerta el alma que dormita, 
Y las cosas parecen, mas no son. 


La vida es realidad, no vano ensuefio; 
No es la tumba su término fatal; 
Que jamas del espiritu se dijo: 
“Eres polvo y al polvo tornaras.” 
* * * 


No os burle el porvenir con falso brillo; 
El pasado sepulte lo que fué; 
Trabajad, trabajad en el presente; 
Que Dios da al corazén aliento y fe. 


Grandes hombres ha habido, y en su historia 
A ser grandes podemos aprender, 
Y vestigios dejar de nuestro paso 
Que nunca pueda el tiempo obscurecer ; 
* * * 


jAnimo, pues, y varonil esfuerzo 
Ya sea la suerte préspera o fatal! 
Siempre avanzando, trabajando siempre, 
Sepamos ser activos y esperar. 
(César Conto) 
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No me digas gemebundo; 
“Suefio vano es nuestra vida, 
Muerta yace alma dormida 
Y engafioso es este mundo.” 


EI vivir es evidente 
Y la tumba no es su sino. 
“Polvo vil es tu destino,” 
Toca al cuerpo solamente. 
* * x 
No te atengas al Futuro 
Aunque ostente faz hermosa, 
El Pasado est4 en la fosa, 
El Presente, en Dios, seguro. 


Nos ensefian grandes hombres 
Con sus hechos inmortales 
Que del Tiempo en las anales 
Brillar pueden nuestros nombres. 
* * * 


Valor, pues, y trabajemos 
Del azar previendo el lazo; 
Siempre firmes, arma al brazo, 
A vivir aprenderemos., 
(Jorge Gémez Restrepo) 


Exceptionally good renderings of other poems are those of “The Arrow 
and the Song” by Rafael Pombo and Ruperto S. Gomez, “The Rainy Day,” 
by Miguel Antonio Caro, and “Excelsior” by Jorge Gémez Restrepo. In 
general, it may be stated that Longfellow has been fortunate in the type and 
quality respectively of translator and translation ; but it should be observed 
that few of Longfellow’s poems present a challenge comparable to that of 
“The Raven,” “The Bells,” “Ulalume,” or “Annabel Lee.” 

There is not a single American critical study or appreciation of Long- 
fellow to compare in worth, in length, or in lyric enthusiasm with that of 
the Spaniard Victor Suarez Capalleja published in Revista Contempordnea 
of Madrid from November, 1882 through March 30, 1883.* Curiously 
enough, though, three of the more substantial critical studies by Americans 
antedate that of Suarez Capalleja by several years. Two of these are the 
work of the Chilean Carlos Morla Vicufia. The first appeared as a 
preface to his translation of “Evangeline” (New York, Edward C. Jenkins, 
1871), while the second, entitled “El ultimo poema de Longfellow. Ensayo 
sobre Prometheo en diversas literaturas,” was published in the Revista 
Chilena (IV, 545-586) in 1876. The first of these deals exclusively with 
“Evangeline,” the second with the volume The Masque of Pandora and 


* See Ferguson, op. cit., 114-139, for the contents of his article. 
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Other Poems (1875)—and especially with the title poem. Both articles 
leave one with the impression that Longfellow’s life and works were too 
well known to warrant even a summary review, and yet nothing at all had 
‘appeared on Longfellow in Spanish—or was to appear—until the study by 
Suarez Capalleja in Spain in 1883. The third of these early articles was in 
the nature of a book review by Enrique del Solar of Morla Vicufia’s 
translation of “Evangeline.’”*" Students of Spanish American literature 
will be interested to learn that this Chilean critic considered Esteban 
Echeverria’s “La cautiva” superior to Longfellow’s idyll. The best and 
the most widely-read of Spanish American critical studies of Longfellow 
is that by Ignacio M. Altamirano. His article served as the prologue to 
both the first (1885) and the second (1901) editions of the translation of 
“Evangeline” by Casasiis. It consists of a biographical sketch, a review of 
Longfellow’s works, and a translation of the “Historical Introduction” to 
the poem. Longfellow, announced the Mexican critic and novelist, is the 
patriarch of American letters; Poe is not even mentioned as one of our 
literary lights! 

This indifference to and neglect of Poe was characteristic of the attitude 
of the pre-Modernist generation. The reason is best expressed perhaps in 
the following illuminating and satirical comment by Suarez Capalleja, 
which points up not only the fundamental difference between Poe’s and 
Longfellow’s concept of art but also the cleavage between the Modernists 
and their predecessors : “Edgar Poe acus6 a Longfellow de haber cometido 
el crimen de introducir la poesia en la moral, esfera que, segtin el fantastico 
novelista, no le compete. La absurda y antifilosdfica teoria del arte por el arte 
aun tiene partidarios. ; Compadezcamoslos !"** 

Enrique del Solar felt that Longfellow was destined to inspire Spanish 
American poets to imitate his songs of hope and of love of duty.** That 
Longfellow did exercise a considerable influence in certain countries of 
América Hispana in the last third of the past century is unquestionable, and 
has already been suggested in preceding pages of this study. But it is 
difficult to trace this influence, to ascertain whether a given poet is merely 
treating themes and voicing sentiments characteristic of that age or whether 
his poetry is actually a direct reflection or product of an admiration for 
Longfellow’s verse. Unlike Whitman and Poe, Longfellow did not cultivate 
a distinctly original and revolutionary art, the salient features of which 
are easily discernible in translation or stand out in sharp contrast to the 
accepted tenets or themes of a given period. His poetry of the Good Life, 


* La Estrella de Chile, V, 226 (January 28, 1872), 257-261. 
* Op. cit., 93, footnote 1. 
* Loc. cit. 
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of Christian virtues, “de resignacién y de fe en Dios,’”** of the home, of 
children, written in no unusual diction and in facile, musical rhythms, 
has a certain universal appeal; it had, of course, a very special appeal 
for a generation that prized the poetic interpretation of its cherished 
and guarded ideals. That was the reason for Longfellow’s success in his 
own lifetime and in his own country: “he gathered the substantial rewards 
of one who succeeds in saying what all have thought and in singing what all 
have felt.”** It serves to explain, too, why he was accepted so completely 
and so uncritically in the Hispanic world of the closing decades of the last 
century, and why it is practically impossible, and unwise, to attempt a 
distinction between those poems that may be the product of a direct and 
immediate influence of Longfellow and those that may merely reflect the 
spiritual kinship between our poet and his Hispanic admirers. 

The majority of his translators were, as poets in their own right, spirit- 
ually akin to Longfellow. For most of them may be repeated what Jorge 
Gomez Restrepo said with reference of his own father’s poems: “Hace 
afios mi padre tradujo varias de las poesias de Longfellow, y siempre que 
las leo me parece notar una grande analogia de ideas y de sentimientos 
entre el querido autor de mis dias y el dulce y austero poeta angloameri- 
cano,”*? There is, indeed, a striking analogy between the poetry of Long- 
fellow and that of the Colombian bards of the ’80s and ’90s, and the fact 
that no less than twenty-eight of them translated Longfellow would seem 
to substantiate this spiritual affinity. Precisely what and how much they 
owed to Longfellow cannot be discussed within the limits of this paper. 

Reminiscences of Longfellow and evidence of his influence are quite 
numerous in the literatures of Chile, Cuba, and Mexico for the same period. 
A hasty perusal of the Revista Chilena and La Estrella de Chile reveals that 
Longfellow’s spirit prevailed in the writings of many who contributed to 
those journals, especially in the poems of Martin José Lira, M. A. 
Hurtado, Adolfo Quirés, and J. A. Soffia. Towards the close of the century 
Miguel Luis Rocaunt appears to have been another Longfellow admirer. 
In Cuba, in addition to the more prominent names of Juan Clemente 
Zenea and Rafael Maria Mendive, should be added those of José Augustin 
Quintero, Mercedes Matamoros, and Amelia Castillo de Gonzalez. And one 
may well ask whether Marti himself in his writings for and about children 
did not consciously or unconsciously draw upon the work of the Cambridge 


” Jorge Gomez Restrepo, “Introduccién,” Poestas escogidas de Ruperto S. Gémes, 
184. 

"Odell Shepard, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, New York, American Book 
Company, 1934, XXV. 

* Op. cit., 184. 
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poet. As for Mexico, I scarcely need remind anyone in the least acquainted 
with its literature that Juan de Dios Peza has been called the Mexican 
Longfellow. Similarities in theme and treatment are too marked to require 
comment at this time. Other kindred poets may be mentioned; but as a 
closing comment with respect to influences and similarities it is interesting 
to note that even some of the Modernists read Longfellow with satisfaction 
and profit. Amado Nervo’s interest in Longfellow, for example, is apparent 
as early as 1898 and continues well down toward the closing years of his 
life. 

Several general conclusions may well sum up Longfellow’s role in the 
history of Inter-American literary relations. It is apparent that his vogue 
was definitely limited to the period 1870-1900, reaching its height in Colom- 
bia in the 80s and the 90s. Once the Modernist movement won general 
acceptance, however, Poe and—somewhat later—Whitman quickly usurped 
Longfellow’s place. It seems clear, furthermore, that Longfellow did not, 
as in the case of his two compatriots, offer the Spanish American world 
anything new or original; he did not initiate a younger group into the 
mysteries and novelties of a more modern and daring art expression ; rather 
he appears to have been accepted by a receptive and esthetically mature 
generation who looked upon him as a distinguished foreign exponent and 
champion of their own concept of art. It was to be expected, therefore, 
that when that generation was finally compelled to retreat before the on- 
slaught of the young madmen rallying under the pagan banners of the 
“dissolute” Dario, Longfellow’s clarion call of “Excelsior” would rapidly 
die away and be lost in the triumphant heralding of “el arte por el arte” 
emanating from the Ivory Tower of the Modernists. 


* Cf. Charles F. Fraker. Development of Modernism in Spanish American Poetry 
(Doctoral Dissertation, Harvard, 1931), p. 400. 


HOW KNUDSEN LEARNED 


. . . Young people are quick to pick up the language, clothes, customs of 
America. I thought that I spoke English when I arrived from Denmark, but 
when I opened my mouth strange sounds came out of it! I had no money for 
lessons, so I talked to children, and every night after work I sat on the stoop 
of my boarding-house and talked to the children on my street. Children use the 
simplest, most direct speech in the world. So I learned English quickly. Perhaps 
that is one reason why I have always felt so much at home.—LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL WILLIAM S. Knupsen, in ] Am An American (New York: Alliance 
Book Corporation, 1941). 

















NEGRO POETRY IN THE AMERICAS 


DorotHy ScHONS 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


[Author's Summary.—The Negro has written verse since colonial times. In 
North America his most characteristic expression is the spiritual and re- 
ligious verse based on the Bible. But in Latin America his religious verse is 
based on African cults, and there is nothing comparable to the North 
American Negro spirituals. The Latin American Negro’s love of rhythm 
finds expression in song and dance, and these rhythms have been used by 
the new poets, notably Nicolas Guillén.] 


WHEN one speaks of Negro poetry in the United States, one imme- 
diately thinks of the poetry of Paul Laurence Dunbar. His use of 
Negro dialect and realistic psychology reveals the way of life of the Ameri- 
can Negro. In When the Co’n Pone’s Hot he gives us a delightful picture 
of family life: 
When you set down at the table, 
Kind o’ weary lak an’ sad, 
An’ you’se jes’ a little tiahed 
An’ perhaps a little mad; 
How yo’ gloom tu’ns into gladness, 
How yo’ joy drives out de doubt 
When de oven do’ is opened, 
And de smell comes po’in out: 
Why, de ’lectric light o’ Heaven 
Seems to settle on de spot, 
When yo’ mammy says de blessin’ 
And de co’n pone’s hot. 


As far as I know, there is nothing like this in the countries of Latin 
America. There are other types of Negro verse, however, which are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

The Negro has written verse since colonial times. In Latin America 
colonial poetry was cast in Spanish and Portuguese molds, in North 
America it followed English models. In Mexico a poet known as “El 
Negrito” wrote verse that resembled that of Quevedo. In Boston Phyllis 
Wheatley wrote verse that recalls English poets of the period. Although it 
contains little of what we now consider truly Negro, the author was un- 
doubtedly the first Negro woman poet of our land. Of her journey to 
America in a slave-ship she wrote: 
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*Twas mercy brought me from my pagan land, 
Taught my benighted soul to understand 
That there’s a God and there’s a Saviour too. 


These lines indicate clearly what was to be one of the paths Negro 
poetry was to take in our country, the path of religion. In his Preface to the 
Book of American Negro Poetry, J. Weldon Johnson, one of our leading 
Negro poets, says that the Negro spirituals constitute the most important 
body of North American folksong. Spirituals are more important musically 
than poetically, yet they represent what has become one of the characteristic 
notes of Negro literature in the United States, the original interpretation of 
the Bible. In the spirituals and other Negro poetry of biblical theme, there 
is an intimate and familiar relationship between the Negro, God, and the 
characters of the Bible. Thus we often have an infantile interpretation of 
the Bible. A good example of this childish explanation of the Bible is 
Alex Rogers’ Why Adam Sinned: 


Adam nevuh had no Mammy, fuh to take him on huh knee 
An’ teach him right fom wrong an’ show him 

Things he ought to see; 

I knows down in ma heart—he’d a let dat apple be, 

But Adam nevuh had no dear old Ma-am-my. 


This very amusing and personal comment on the Bible would not have 
been possible in Latin America, where the Catholic Church kept watch 
over the purity of the faith. During the colonial period the Spanish and 
Portuguese were fighting Judaism, Protestantism, Illuminism, and other 
“isms.” They could not afford to let the Bible circulate freely. The Inquisi- 
tion put on the Index any version of the Bible not approved by the Council 
of Trent. There was too much danger that ignorant people would misin- 
terpret it. In North America, even if the Negro could not read, his white 
master could, and so could the Negro preacher. Thus the North American 
Negro came to know his Bible. He talked to God like a child to his father. 
On the other hand, in the countries to the south there is nothing resembling 
the spirituals or the religious poetry of the North American Negro. 

The well-known Cuban writer, Fernando Ortiz, mentions community 
singing in Protestant churches as a factor in the production of spirituals 
in the United States.’ It is much easier to imagine a Protestant musical 
background for the spirituals than one of Gregorian chant and plainsong. A 
lusty revival hymn like Throw Out the Life Line is much closer in spirit 
to Somebody Got Lost in the Storm than the dignified chant or highly 
developed music of the Catholic Mass. The minor key and the pentatonic 


*See “La religién en la poesia mulata” in Estudios afrocubanos, Havana, 1937, I, 
19 ff. 
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scale identify the spiritual as Negro, but the sentiment expressed makes it 
Baptist or Methodist. It is true that there are modern spirittials based on 
such hymns as Cardinal Newman’s Lead, Kindly Light, but they are not 
characteristic. They lack the vigor of “cottonpatch salvation.” 

In Latin America the black man could not find this type of religious 
expression in the rites of the Catholic Church. This he could only find in his 
own pagan rites and dances. The Negroes of Bahia still worship their gods 
of Slave Coast origin, Shangd, Obatala, and others, in wild orgies called 
candomblé.* In Cuba too these pagan rites have survived. They link up with 
the voodoo rites of New Orleans and the cult of Father Divine in New 
York, except that in Cuba it is Mother Divine, Yemaya, or some other 
African deity that forms the center of Negro cults. Therefore really 
typical Afro-Cuban poetry of a religious nature deals with magic and 
magic charms. Ortiz gives Sensemayd as a characteristic example.’ It is an 
incantation to kill a snake. 

The Bible, then, plays little part in Latin American Negro poetry, ex- 
cept in recent poets like Pedroso who use it for ironical purposes.‘ Like 
Alfred de Vigny they challenge God and ask Him to justify His ways to 
man. There are sporadic examples, of course, of conventional religious 
poetry in the Christian tradition, as for instance Placido’s famous Plegaria. 
But a modern Plegaria by Gastén Figueira, though based on the Lord’s 
Prayer, is much more characteristic. It is addressed not to God but to 
Mother Divine, in this case the tropical moon: 


Luna Madre Nuestra que estas en los cielos, 
venga a nos tu reino de consolacién. 
Danos cada noche nuestro pan de ensuefio 

y resignacién. 
Perdona en nosotros la diaria impureza 
como perdonamos el diario desdén. 
Por mas que nos hiera la sed de Belleza, 
de toda blasfemia libranos. 

Amén.5 


In Latin America one can not imagine a poem like James E. Campbell's 
When OP Sis’ Judy Pray: 


* See the article by Ortiz above cited and also “Rituales de los afroamericanos” by 
Ildefonso Pereda Valdés in Linea de color, Santiago de Chile, 1938, 115 ff. 
* Op. cit., 40. The author is Nicolas Guillén. 
‘This use of the Bible also occurs in recent North American Negro verse. Countee 
Cullen writes in Black Magdalens: 
These have no Christ to spit and stoop 
To write upon the sand, 
Inviting him that has not sinned. 
To raise the first rude hand. 
* Geografia poética de América, V: Alba en la playa de los mil cocoteros, Buenos 
Aires, 1939, 64. 
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When ol’ Sis’ Judy pray, 

De teahs come stealin’ down my cheek, 
De voice ur God widin me speak; 

I see myse’f so po’ an’ weak, 

Down on my knees de cross I seek, 
When ol’ Sis’ Judy pray. 


Nor will one find anything like The Creation by J. Weldon Johnson. 

It is only within recent years that the Latin American Negro has devel- 
oped any poetry comparable in creative genius to that of the North Amer- 
ican Negro. In the new poetry he expresses eroticism, love of rhythm, and 
typical Negro attitudes and feelings. Perhaps the most striking character- 
istic of this new poetry is rhythm. The Latin American Negro, like his 
North American brother, loves to sing and dance. And it is this festival 
spirit of song and dance that the new poetry reproduces. Sometimes it is 
the languid sensualism of the Cuban son, sometimes the mad whirl of the 
rumba, or the stomp and the shout of more warlike measures like the 
batuque.® 

One of the new poets is Nicolas Guillén, best representative of Afro- 
Cuban poetry. He translates the very soul of the Cuban Negro in his sones. 
He is able to express with words the contorsions of the dance and the 
rhythm of the music.’ He uses the corrupt Spanish of the Negro and even 
some African words. But it is not necessary to understand the words 
because the rhythm tells it all: 


Tamba, tamba, tamba, tamba, 
Tamba del negro que tumba; 
Tumba del negro caramba, 
Caramba, que el negro tumba: 
Yamba, yambé, yambambé.® 


This fragment from Canto negro recalls the “boomlay, boomlay,” of Vachel 
Lindsay’s Congo. The sound effect of the Cuban poem is amazing. It is 
based on explosives to give a characteristic “jazz” note and to reproduce 
the sound of the drum and percussion instruments. It is a kind of verbal 
surréalism and has no pictorial value at all. It is rhythm and sound, noth- 
ing more. 

These dances in verse bear a certain resemblance to our “jazz,” except 
that our “jazz,” our “hot jazz,” is more varied. It has certain unexpected 
explosions and is composed of a great variety of instruments. In the Cuban 


*For a description of these dances see Pereda Valdés, “Las danzas frenéticas de 
los negros del Brasil,” op. cit., 175 ff, and the same author’s “Nicolas Guillén y el 
ritmo del son,” op. cit., 143 ff. 

* The dictionary defines the son as “baile de origen africano y maneras indecentes.” 

*See Antologia de la poesia negra americana by Pereda Valdés, Santiago de Chile, 
1936, 114. 
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dances the music is more monotonous and primitive.’ It has not had the 


artistic elaboration that our ragtime enjoys in the work of Dvorak and 
Ravel. 


Sometimes Guillén combines a dance and a love poem. Si tu supiera... 
has a refrain built on sibilants. The dance is the songo, and this word is 
repeated in various forms to produce an effect of monotony : 


Ay, negra, 

jsi ti supiera! 

Anoche te bi pasa 

y no quise que me biera. 


A é ti le hara como a mi, 
que en cuanto no tube plata 
te corrite de bachata 

sin acodahte de mi. 


Séngoro, cosongo 
songo be; 
séngoro, cosongo 
de mamey ; 
séngoro, la negra 
baila bien; 
séngoro de uno, 
séngoro de tre.’ 


This is quite different from Dunbar’s Negro Love Song, though Dunbar 
too tried to suggest a dance in his refrain: 


Seen my lady home las’ night, 
Jump back, honey, jump back. 
Hel’ huh han’ an’ sque’ze it tight, 
Jump back, honey, jump back. 
Hyeahed huh sigh a little sigh, 
Seen a light gleam f’om huh eye, 
An’ a smile go flittin’ by— 
Jump back, honey, jump back. 
Guillén’s sones also differ from North American Negro dance songs, which 
are after all only folksongs. There are closer points of contact between the 
Cuban poet and some of our own contemporary Negro poets; as for ex- 
ample, Charles McKay in The Harlem Dancer. 
Guillén’s sones are sometimes psychologically suggestive as well as 
rhythmically convincing. In Mulata he gives us a perfect picture of a flirt: 


Tanto tren con tu cueppo, 
tanto tren; 


* The dictionary defines the music of the son as “ruido sordo, seco y monétono de 
tambor.” 


* Antologia, 111-112. Poems throughout this paper are reproduced only in part. 
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tanto tren con tu boca, 
tanto tren; 
tanto tren con tu sojo, 
tanto tren; 


Si tu supiera, mulata, 

la bedda: 

que yo con mi negra tengo 
y no te quiero pa na." 


And in Bicate plata we have a convincing picture of a colored girl who is 
looking for a rich husband: 


pero amé con hambre, biejo, 
j qué ba ! 


con tanto sapato nuebo, 
j qué ba ! 


con tanto relé, compadre, 
j qué ba ! 


con tanto lujo, mi negro, 
j qué ba [2 


Guillén’s sones strike an original note in Negro poetry. They are neither 
white nor black but a synthesis of African and creole elements. Or to quote 
Juan Marinello, “encontramos en él nuestro ayer, nuestro presente y 
nuestro mafiana.””* 

Marcelino Arozarena, another writer of song and dance rhythms in verse, 
expresses more frenzied eroticism than one finds in Guillén. In Caridé we 
have the mad whirl of the rumba: 


La epilepsia rimbombante que revuelve sus entrafias, 
el sopor electrizante que le endulza la emocién, 
resquebraja su cintura 

y la exprime con locura 

en la etidpica dulzura del sabroso guanguancé, 

que es embrujo en el reflujo de la sangre azucarada 
y es espasmo en el marasmo del trepidante bongé.'* 


\ 
. La rumba by Tallet, on the other hand, is the best pictorial representation 
of that dance: 
Como baila la rumba la negra Tomasa 
como baila la rumba José Encarnacién. 
7 " Idem, 109. 
™ Idem, 107. 


"In “Hazafia y triunfo americanos de Nicolés Guillén,” Literatura hispano- 
americana, México, 1937, 89. 
™ Idem, 103. 
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Ella mueve una nalga, ella mueve la otra, 
él se estira, se encoge, dispara la grupa, 

el vientre dispara, se agacha, camina 
sobre el uno y el otro talén."® 


In Brazil, too, dance and song is a characteristic expression of the Negro 
soul. Some of their dances represent in a symbolic way the rites of black 
magic. Some are war dances. One of the most famous of the war dances is 
the batuque. It is a challenge, and consists of song, music, the contorsions 
of the dance and the blows of the dancers. The best interpretation I have 
found in Spanish verse is that of the Uruguayan poet Gastén Figueira, a 
true lover of Brazil and her tropical charm. Figueira is not, as far as I 
know, a Negro, yet he writes what Cuban critics would probably call syn- 
thetic Negro verse. These critics insist that there is no Negro poetry since 
no Negro or African language has survived; that there is only mulatto, 
negroid, and synthetic Negro verse.’* By the same token there is no Negro 
poetry in the United States. Yet who would deny that Dunbar wrote Negro 
poetry? Or who doubts that Stephen Foster caught the spirit of Negro 
song ? 

Unlike Nicolas Guillén, Figueira gives not only the auditory values of 
the dance, the shuffle of the Negroes, the shouting of the crowd and the 
instruments that accompany the dance; but the pictorial values and the 
social background as well. The result is a verbal jazz symphony. A few 
lines of his Batuque will give some idea of the effect: 

j Batuque, batuque, batuque, 
rimbombo 

del bombo! 

El jongo 

zumba 

y retumba 

como en una noche del Congo. 


Chiqui-cha, chiqui-cha del maraca, 
caracaxa, kerekexé, canza. 


Y parece que la roja noche tropical 
se llena de un grito sediento: 
“Bailemos y cantemos 
—majumbebé, majumbarila— 


*See Orbita de la poesia afrocubana 1928-1937, Antologia, by Ramén Guirao, 
Havana, 1938, 65 ff. 

“For some opinions on this subject see Fernando Ortiz, “Mas acerca de la poesia 
mulata ... ,” in Revista Bimestre Cubana, XXXVII, Havana, 1936. He speaks of 
the Lamento by Palés Matos as “versos blancos con tatuajes negros”; Tallet’s La 
rumba is “arte blanco con motivos negros”; Guillén’s Canto negro and Séngoro 
cosongo are mulatto. Also see Gilberto Gonzalez y Contreras, “La poesia negra,” in 
the same number. 
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que el sefior del ingenio ya no aparecera, 

no nos castigara. 

Bailemos y cantemos 

—ohé-ohd, jui-jé, jui-ja— 

que mafiana es carnival.” 

Zumba y retumba del jongo, 

rimbombo del bombo, 

chiqui-cha, chiqui-cha del maraca, 

chiqui-cha, chiqui-cha, canz4, kerekexé, caracax4, 
—el seiior del ingenio ya muerto esta, . . .2" 


The chigui-ché refrain is the sound made by the maracas, gourds filled 
with stones and rattled as an accompaniment to the dance. 

The samba, too, has found expression in verse, Gilka Machado, a woman 
poet of Brazil, has probably written the best interpretation of that dance: 


Mexendo com as ancas, 
batendo com os pés, 
trementes os seios, 
virados os olhos, 

os dentes espiando 

a todos e a tudo, 
brilhantes, 

brilhantes, 

por dentro dos labios, 
—crioula ou cafusa, 
cabocla ou mulata 
mesti¢a ou morena— 
nao te ama sémente quem nunca te viu 
dansando, 

sambando, 

nas noites de lua, 
mulher do Brasil !*® 


It is in the poetry of racial protest that recent Latin American Negro 
poetry bears the closest resemblance to our own. The United States has its 
Langston Hughes, its Charles McKay; Cuba its Regino Pedroso; Argen- 
tina its Casildo Thompson. Nicolas Guillén, too, writes of the race problem. 
The slave-ship, far from symbolizing hope and redemption as it did for 
Phyllis Wheatley, is a shadow that still hangs over him. He can not forget 
the slave-ships. So many ships, so many Negroes bending over the oars 
under the lash of the galley slave-driver. The slaves shout and sing, cry and 
sing to unburden their souls. This sublimation of the Negro’s sorrow is also 


* See Alba en la playa de los mil cocoteros, 5-6. 
“In Cuba the word is pronounced maraca, Figueira derives it from the Guarani 
mbaraca, calabaza, See “Acotaciones,” op. cit., 103. 


*See A nova literatura brasileira, critica e antologia by Andrade Muricy, Porto 
Alegre, 1936, 77. 
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expressed by Figueira in Tatuaje negro; and in Maracati he says: 


El blues, la rumba y el maracaté 
son hermanos, 

El dolor de nuestros abuelos, 
en ritmos transformaron.”° 


But the sorrow is always there. No matter what the Negro does, he can 
not forget the tragedy of his race: 


Negro— 

quando cava, quando cansa, 
quando pula, quando tomba, 
quando grita, quando dansa, 
quando brinca, quando zomba 
sente gana de chora, .. . 


Negro— 

quando nasce, quando cresce, 
quando luta, quando corre, 
quando sobe, quando desce, 
quando véve, quando morre, 
negro pena sem pard. .. .*4 


Thus Murilo Aratjo sums up the Negro’s suffering. 

But today the Negro also thinks. He thinks not only about his own 
problems but those of society in general. Guillén’s Soldado muerto is an 
excellent example of the black man’s ironical observation of life: 


jChin! ; Chin! ; Chin! 

AQUI VA EL SOLDADO MUERTO. 
jChin! ; Chin! ;Chin! 

DE LA CALLE LO TRAJERON, 
jChin! ;Chin! ;Chin! 

EL SOLDADO ES LO DE MENOS. 
jChin! ; Chin! ; Chin! 

QUE MAS SOLDADOS TENEMOS.”2 


Cajfia is his ironical evaluation of American exploitation : 


El negro 
junto al cafiaveral. 


El yanki 
sobre el cafiaveral. 


La tierra 
bajo el cafiaveral. 


* Alba en la playa de los mil cocoteros, 17-18, 58-59. 
™“Toada do negro no banzo,” in A nova literatura brasileira, 118-119. 
*From Cantos para soldados by Nicol4s Guillén, México, 1937, 27-28, 
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Sangre 
que se nos va."* 


The racial bond is strong today between the Latin American Negro and 
his northern brother. This is well expressed by Regino Pedroso, leading 
interpreter of Cuba’s race problem, in Hermano negro: 


Negro, hermano negro, 
enluta un poco tu bongé. 


Aprende aqui, 

y escucha alli, 

y mira alla, en Scottsboro, en Scottsboro, en Scottsboro, 
Bajo vestidos de piel negra, 

hombres que sangran. 


Negro, hermano negro, 

mas hermano en el ansia que en la raza, 

negro en Haiti, negro en Jamaica, negro en New York, 
negro en la Habana... 

—dolor que en vitrinas negras vende la explotacién— 

escucha alla, en Scottsboro, en Scottsboro, en Scottsboro. .. . 

Da al mundo con tu angustia rebelde, 

tu humana voz... 

iy apaga un poco tus maracas! .. .*4 


One must not jump to the conclusion that the Negro poetry of Latin 
America is only the poetry of a race. In modern as in colonial times there 
have been poets who used European technique and subject-matter. The 
first modernist of Brazil, Cruz e Sousa, did not, like Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, let himself be carried away by the exotic charm of his race. He 
stayed, rather, within the limits of European tradition and produced poetry 
that is truly artistic. His motto was “Art for Art’s sake” and his models 
were the Parnassian poets of France. His work was so superior to that 
of other poets of his time in Brazil and Portugal that it produced storms 
of criticism. But it has lived and will always be a landmark of Brazilian 
literature. 

These are some of the principal avenues of expression which Negro 
poetry has developed in the Americas. Negro poetry in Latin America 
is still in its infancy. Who shall say what new forms it will produce in the 
future? 

GLossARY 
bachata, carousal 


batuque, popular Afro-Brazilian dance 
bombo, drum 


*Pereda Valdés, Antologia, 111. 
* Antologta, 121-124. 
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bongé, Afro-Cuban drum 

cabocla, native woman 

cafusa, daughter of a mulatto and a negress 
candomblé, dance popular in Brazil among Negro creoles 
canzdé, see maraca 

caracaxd, see maraca 

congo, Cuban dance by couples 

guanguancé, festival of rumba dancing 
jongo, Afro-Brazilian dance 

kerekexé, onomatopoeic for maraca 

jui-jé, jui-jé, shouts 

majumbarild, shouts 

majumbebé, shouts 

maraca, gourd 

maracatu, street parade and Afro-Brazilian dance 
ohé-ohd, shouts 

rumba, Cuban national dance 

samba, most popular dance of Brazil 

son, Cuban dance 

songo, Cuban dance 

tamba, onomatopoeic 

tumba, dance festival 

yamba, yambé, etc., onomatopoeic 


WASTED ASSETS 


What a waste it would be to throw away the possibilities which come freely 
to this country in every ship, possibilities of understanding and beauty. Take 
the matter of language, for instance. Of course the foreign-born citizen must 
learn English as quickly as possible . . . but why should he make such panic- 
stricken haste to discard his own tongue? I know many second-generation 
Americans who cannot speak a word of their parents’ native language. I should 
be sorry if my own children were to be deprived of the great classics of their 
own and other peoples’ ancestors. There again America impoverishes herself. 
We could and should speak many languages, naturally, easily—and so under- 
stand all peoples better than we do.—Dr. Hans Kinpier, Director of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, Washington, D.C. (an American citizen born in 
Holland), in I Am An American, by Famous Naturalized Americans, New 
York: Alliance Book Corporation, 1941. 
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A NOTE TO PORTUGUESE AND BRAZILIAN SPELLING 


C. E. Kany 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


I‘ E. B. WILLIAMS’S enlightening article “Portuguese and Brazilian 

Spelling,” published in the last number of Hispania (XXV, 2, May 
1942), we note the omission of one interesting divergence between the 
spelling (and pronunciation) of Portugal and that of Brazil. Under 
Miscellaneous Differences (2) is mentioned the fact that tonic 0 + m or 
n in proparoxytones is open in Portugal, therefore bearing an acute accent, 
but close in Brazil, where it bears a circumflex accent: cémodo, quilémetro 
in Portugal; cémodo, quilémetro, etc., in Brazil. At this point the writer 
might have added that the vowel e generally proceeds in similar fashion: 
tonic e + m or m in proparoxytones is close in Brazil, and is open in most 
of so-called standard Portuguese. To be sure, Candido de Figueiredo 
considers this open quality limited to Lisbon and Entre Minho e Douro, 
and feels that the general phonetic tendency, from Algarve to Tras-os- 
Montes, is to close the vowel. Accordingly he indicates many of these 
vowels as close, bearing a circumflex accent, in his Diciondrio da Lingua 
Portuguesa. However, his limits are certainly too narrow. Furthermore, 
since the open quality prevails in the capital and in much of the standard 
Portuguese region, other dictionaries published in Portugal indicate such 
e’s as open and they are generally found in the modern spelling of Portugal 
bearing the acute accent: 


In Portugal In Brazil 
género género 

génio génio 

anémico anémico 

cénico cénico 

vénia vénia 

prémio prémio 
heterogéneo heterogéneo, etc. 


The general tendency to close vowels before the nasals m and m is 
much stronger in Brazil than in Portugal: 


In Portugal In Brazil 
(present indicative) amamos amamos 
(preterite) amamos but amamos 
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(present subjunctive) démos démos 
(preterite) demos but demos 
(present indicative) tomo, tomas, 

etc. often tomo, tomas, etc. 
(present indicative) comes, come, 

etc. often comes, come, etc. 


It might be worth adding here that final e’s in loan words are generally 


open in Portugal (bearing an acute accent) and are close in Brazil (bearing 
a circumflex accent) : 


In Portugal In Brasil 
puré puré 
bebé bebé, etc. 





“YOU CAN’T REALLY KNOW A COUNTRY THAT WAY” 


Don’t ever let anybody tell you that you don’t need to speak Spanish. You 
do need to, if you’re to do anything more than stand and goggle, like a jayhawk 
at a peep-show. 

Oh, sure, you can get by. Even a dummy like me learns how to buy cigarets 
and order his breakfast and a few things like that. And in a pinch you can 
usually find somebody around who knows a little English. 

But you can’t really know a country that way. You can’t know the spirit 
of a country, or the feeling of a people, unless you can sit and talk intimately 
with them, 

It seems to me that if there is ever to be any great League of Western 
Hemisphere Nations it will be built on sand until we learn to sit and talk to 
each other in the same language. And it seems to me that it wouldn’t hurt us 
in the States to start learning Spanish en masse. 

— 2 


If I were the kind who worked up campaigns, I'd certainly beat the tom-tom 
all over America to get Spanish taught in our primary schools. If we’re serious 
about the spiritual union of Western Hemisphere countries, we’ve got to be 
able to talk to each other. 

I’d put Spanish in our schools starting with the fifth grade. And even if the 
kids grew up and never saw a Latin in their lives, it would still do them as 
much good as many other subjects—Ernie Pyrite, Columnist of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, in dispatches from South America, written on two 
separate trips. (From the Washington Daily News.) 














ALGUNOS DOCUMENTOS RELACIONADOS CON 
BERNARDO DE BALBUENA 


Joun Van Horne 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


ARA el estudio de la vida del poeta Bernardo de Balbuena existen 
bastantes documentos en el Archivo General de Indias en Sevilla.* De 
entre ellos se han escogido los siguientes que se reproducen aqui con 


comentarios breves. Algunos tienen cierto interés general fuera de su 
relacién con Balbuena. 


I 


El documento siguiente se encuentra en la informacidén de oficio y parte 
preparada por miembros de la Compaiiia de Jestis en Guadalajara, México, 
en 1597. El fin de la solicitud es demostrar los servicios del Colegio de la 
Compafiia al ensefiar a Espafioles, a Indios y atin a Negros. Parece tener 
bastante interés para la historia de la instruccién en Guadalajara. Uno de 
los testigos que hablan en favor de la solicitud fué Bernardo de Balbuena, 
padre del poeta. Pero el testimonio mas fuerte es el de Cristébal Velazquez 
que sigue, sacado del Archivo de Indias, legajo de Guadalajara 48. 

Muy P». S*. 
Christobal Velazquez de la Comp* de Iesus, en nombre del Colleg® de la dicha 
Comp*, de la ciudad de Guadalajara de la Proui* de la nueua Galizia dize que 
puede auer treze afios que se fundo el dicho colleg® en el qual todo este tpo 
continuamente se ha leydo Latinidad y retorica a los hijos de vezinos de la 
dicha ciudad y Proui*, a todos los que han querido deprender, y otro Religioso 
se ha ocupado en leer casos de consciencia a los clerigos y seruientes de la 
Iglia y otras pers“, con lo qual y otros exercicios de letras y virtud en que 
se han occupado han hecho muy gran fruto y bien a todos y reformado las 
costumbres, y en toda la ciudad y su comarca no ay otro estudio, y ay Predica- 
dores muy doctos y de mucha probacion que predican en la s‘* Iglia, y en las 
otras, assi a espafioles como a Indios, y negros: y tambien fuera de la ciudad 
administrando y doctrinando Indios, y en cinco afios que tienen alli escuela 
donde ensefian a los nifios a leer y escribir, doctrina y buenas costumbres, assi 
a hijos de espafioles como de Indios, de que ha resultado gran fructo; y en el 
tpo, que alli fueron. Los dichos Religiosos, no tuuieron otro principio para su 
fundacion sino la Limosna que les dio la Iglia Cathedral, con la qual com- 


*'Véase “Documentos del Archivo de Indias referentes a Bernardo de Balbuena,” 
publicado en el Boletin de la Academia de la Historia, XLVI, 857-876 (Madrid, 1930). 
Los documentos aqui publicados fueron copiados en Sevilla hace muchos afios. No ha 
sido posible desde luego volver a examinar los originales. Se ha tratado de dejar el 
texto sin cambio, con la excepcién de muy pocas modificaciones en la puntuacién. 
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praron la heredad de La Luguilla que es vna labor de Trigo y maiz de poco 
valor y de mucha costa, que quando los 4s sean prosperos no se pueden 
sustentar con los frutos della la mitad del afio los Religiosos q ay occupados 
en sus ministerios y rezos para el serui® de la dicha casa; y respecto desto y 
auer auido algunos afios auiesos y estar la dicha labor acensuada, se han 
empenado en mas cantidad de siete mil pesos que les han prestado para su 
sustento, y lo deuen al presente; y por ser la mayor parte de la gente de la 
dicha ciudad muy pobres, no les dan limosnas para que se puedan sustentar; 
y assi estan muy necesitados y adeudados, de forma que no han podido edificar 
casa ni Iglia decente; Por que la que tienen es de adobes, y Las celdas 
pequefias y mal acomodadas q es causa que aya entre ellos enfermedades, como 
las ay de ordinario: Lo qual constara mas largamente, por la Informacion 
que ymbia La Audiencia Real de la dicha ciudad. A. V. At* Supp attento a 
ella, ya que los demas conuentos de las Indias siempre su Mag* Les fauorece 
para su edifficio y sustentacion; y a la utilidad que de la fundacion del dicho 
Collegio ha resultado en bien pu® y conuersi™ y doctr* de los Indios, se les 
haga mrd, en la cantidad que pareciere y su Mag* fuere seruido para edificar 
Iglia, y Casa, y sustentarse los Religiosos que en ella ubiere; Por que de otra 
manera Les sera ympossible passar adelante, librandoselo en una de las caxas 
de la dicha ciudad y de las cacatecas. En que N. S. sera seruido, y los dichos 
Religiosos reciuiran bien y mrd, 


II 

El segundo documento se encuentra en las consultas para el Arcedianato 
de la catedral de Guadalajara, en el legajo de Guadalajara 1, afio de 1600. 
Balbuena dedicéd a Antonio Avila de la Cadena la carta-prélogo de su 
Grandeza Mexicana. En la recomendacién rutinaria de Avila de la Cadena, 
se nota su preparaciOn en la instruccién oficial y en las lenguas indigenas. 
Se fija el lector en el cuidado que tuvo la Iglesia en sus recomendaciones. 
En este caso la recomendacién tuvo efecto porque Avila de la Cadena llegd 
a ser Arcediano. Se deduce una semejanza en la educacién entre Balbuena 
y su amigo. 


El} doctor Antonio de Avila de la Cadena clerigo presbitero graduado en 
Artes y theologia y ha sido collegial y rector en el collegio de omnium sanc- 
torum de Mex® y ha seruido dos beneficios de indios administrandoles los 
sacramentos y predicandoles en las lenguas spanola mexicana y totonal y 
tambien se a ocupado en la expedicion de la bulla de la cruzada, es nieto de 
conquistador y poblador y sus pasados tuuieron en la nueva Spana principales 
cargos de q consta por informaciones hechas a su pedim® y de officio en la 
audiencia de Mex® la qual y el cabildo eclesiastico y el obispo de tlaxcala y 
la ciudad de los angeles aprueuan su pers* letras virtud y buena vida. 


Ill 


El trozo de carta que sigue tiene la fecha del 12 de abril de 1606, y lleva 
la firma de Gaspar de la Fuente. Se encuentra en el legajo Guadalajara 7. 
Demuestra perfectamente las rivalidades que surgen en cualquier or- 
ganizacién humana. Aqui el escritor se expresa con much calma y pruden- 
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cia. Es posible que Balbuena se encontrara a veces victima de tales rivalida- 
des y que por ellas no consiguiera lo que buscaba en Guadalajara. 


En todas las religiones sin exceptuar ninguna se an introducido dos vandos, 
vno de los nacidos en Castilla, y otro de los nacidos en las indias, y el que 
prevalece excluie a los del otro de officios y prelacios, no atendiendo si entre 
los excluidos ay personas de satisfacion, en virtud, prudencia, y letras, de lo 
ql resultan muchos inconbenientes en deseruicio de nro s** y dafio de los 
naturales, y se esperan maiores, no reduciendolos a concordia, porq en lo 
temporal y espiritual son los religiosos muy poderosos, y los naturales estan 
tan rendidos en su voluntad, q en qualquier caso q se les ordene, la executaran 
sin auer quien les haia a la mano, y de su facilidad y libertad no se puede 
aguardar ningun buen sucesso, y es caso que deue dar mucho cuidado, para 
poner remedio en el con toda brebedad, y el que parece de presente mas 
congruente es que V. mg* mande a los generales de las ordenes que en el 
interim que se sosiegan estas reuoluciones, tengan alternativa en los officios y 
mitad de ellos, asi los nacidos en las yndias, como en Castilla, y seria de mucha 
consideracion si los prouinciales se eligiesen en Espafia y biniesen de alla, 
porque estando libres de amistades de subditos, y siendo criados en p** de su 
religion esta con perfeccion y su regla se guarda con puntualidad, con su buen 
exemplo y gouierno iran reduciendo estas prouincias y quietandolos. . . .” 


IV 


El cuarto documento es una carta escrita por Balbuena desde Puerto 
Rico, para recomendar a varias personas para puestos en la catedral. 
Ademas del interés histérico contiene la carta el elemento humano de que 
Balbuena incluye entre los recomendados a su sobrino. La manera de que 
lo hace indica buen equilibrio en el Obispo, el que da la impresién de no 
exagerar las calidades de su sobrino al mismo tiempo que le inserta franca- 
mente en la lista. Juan de Balbuena no consiguiéd ninguno de estos puestos, 
pero en 1626 se sabe que lleg6 a ser racionero de la catedral de Puerto 
Rico. 

Sefior 

En esta Catedral de S. Joan de Puerto Rico por muerte del Dean don Pedro 
de Licana y del Chantre don Miguel de las Bastidas estan oy de vacante estas 
dos dignidades con que ha quedao La iglesia sin ninguna por q el Arcediano 
que oy viue a muchos as q impedido de enfermedad y vejes no sale de su casa. 
Los sujetos q an quedado en la yglesia mas capazes y benemeritos dellas son, 
vno el canonigo Pedro Moreno Villamayor q ha mas de veinte afios que es 
preuendado y prouisor los mas del tiempo, y preceptor del colegio en q ha 
hecho y hace Grande prouecho a esta republica con su buena doctrina, Otro es 
el Canonigo Joan Ruiz de Andrada Hijo y nieto de conquistadores y Pobla- 
dores antiguos. Otro sujeto ay capaz de qualquiera destas dignidades por su 
mucha Virtud y buena Vida q es Gaspar de Ayala Berganga clerigo de epistola 
y q representa muchos seruicios de sus padres en informaciones que embia al 
Real consejo de Yndias a q me remito. Y en las resultas destas prouisiones, si 
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las huuiere se le deue por sus seruicios de mas de veinte y cinco afios a esta 
parte el primer lugar al Racionero Melchior Luis de Vega. 

EI licen*® Joan de Balbuena sobrino mio es Vn clerigo virtuoso y noble de 
buena vida suficiencia y Letras q aura vn afio fue a esta corte por procurador 
de esta iglesia, y aunq’ hasta aora no tiene mas meritos ni seruicios q los de la 
buena aprouacion de su vida y costumbres, si Los mios de tantos afios pueden 
valer algo en el Real acatam*® de V. mag‘ le suplico humilmente q a cuenta 
dellos y de los q espero hacer mientras Viuiere a su Real Corona sea seruido 
de honrar al dicho Joan de Balbuena en vnas de estas dignidades conq’ yo 
quedare vastantem‘* premiado en mi desseo y el desde luego comengara a 
merecer por sus buenos seruicios lo que yo a ora le querria valer por los mios. 
Guarde Dios, a V. mag. felicissimos afios para bien y amparo de la Christian- 
dad. Puerto rico 18 de julio 1624 as 

El d. d. Ber® de balbuena 
Obpo de Puerto Rico 





AN ENGINEER SPEAKS 


. .. I was interested in your allusion to an eminent professor in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who referred to the “difficult, dubious, and 
relatively sterile field of Spanish letters.” 

Although I did not take up the study of Spanish until I was forty-nine years 
of age, my experience has convinced me that the professor above-mentioned 
is wrong in all particulars. I took up the study of Spanish in 1913 entirely 
from the “profit motive,” as my work had taken me to countries to the south 
of us, and I felt the need of a knowledge of Spanish. I pursued my studies at 
home, using phonograph records and grammar. ... A few years later I moved 
into the country, and in commuting to New York I found it convenient to read 
on the train Spanish dramas and novels. . . . I became so interested in 
Calderén’s La vida es suefio that, for my own satisfaction, I translated it into 
English prose, as I did also his auto sacramental of the same name and his 
El Mdgico Prodigioso. That was in 1921-22. Incidentally, I might say that the 
World War, which disrupted so many plans, interfered with mine, and no 
commercial profit has resulted from my study of Spanish. The intellectual 
profit, however, has more than repaid my efforts. 

Recently my interest has been revived, particularly in autos sacramentales, 
and I have just put into English Lope de Vega’s La siega and Gabriel Téllez’s 
No le arriendo la ganancia. I can therefore say from experience that the field 
of Spanish letters is quite the reverse of “difficult, dubious, and sterile.”— 
Puiip W. Henry, Secretary and Past President, American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers, in a letter to Henry Grattan Doyle. 














“LA GRINGA” THEME IN RIVER PLATE DRAMA 


Wits Knapp Jones 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


N° NATION of Hispanic America owes more to European immigra- 

tion than Argentina does. No one knows when the Europeans first 
began arriving, perhaps in 1508, probably by 1513, and certainly by 1515. 
The first waves, however, being soldiers rather than colonists, did not 
settle. Of the 1800 soldiers in the company of Pedro de Mendoza, who 
landed in Buenos Aires in 1536, all were killed or forced to flee to Spain 
or Paraguay. 

When Buenos Aires became a permanent settlement, in 1580, Spain did 
everything possible to discourage visitors from Europe. Later, Alberdi 
declared : “To govern is to populate,” and the new-born Argentine Republic 
tried to foster immigration, even to the extent of giving foreigners ad- 
vantages not shared by the natives (exemption from military service, for 
instance), but at that time prospective settlers were discouraged by the 
unsettled political situation of the nation. 

Anticipating an influx of immigrants, private individuals in 1857 formed 
the Philanthropic Immigration Committee to keep track of the strangers 
within their gates. That year, 1805 more immigrants entered than left. 
In 1862 the government took over the task of keeping records and 
declared that in the next two decades a yearly average increase of 8000 
could be attributed to immigration. 

Once in Argentina, these foreigners found their place, not only in na- 
tional life, but in national literature, where they were chiefly clowns or 
villains. Martin Fierro describes one of them: 

“He spoke so thick that no one there 
Could understand his lingo: .. . 
A ‘Papolitano’ he said he was, 
Which I take is a kind of gringo.” 


The term gringo was soon applied to any foreigner, possibly because 
their chatter was “All Greek (griego)” to the inhabitants of the River 
Plate; certainly not, as some insist in this country, because their favorite 
song was “Green Grow the Rushes, Oh!” 

Their arrival presented a new economic problem to Argentina. They 
were threats, too, to the happiness of the conservative creole, or native- 
born Spaniard, who had not yet discovered that Argentina had entered a 
new phase of its social revolution. The greatest wave started after stability 
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came to the nation, following the establishment of Buenos Aires as a 
Federal District, in 1880. 

Not until the industrious immigrants began upsetting the country’s 
homogeneity shortly afterward, by taking over old farms and old fortunes, 
did the majority of Argentines realize that a change had come. To most 
creoles, the gringo, with his queer language and his queer customs, con- 
tinued to be funny. That was how the Spanish dramatist Justo Lopez Go- 
mara made them in his Gauchos y gringos produced in Rosario in 1884. 

When modern Argentine drama began, through the combined efforts of 
a North American circus owner looking for novelty and a popular Argen- 
tine novelist looking for money, its only gringo character edged in to supply 
a touch of humor. 

It happened like this. The serial novel of gaucho life, Juan Moreira, had 
been introduced into the circus as a pantomime, July 2, 1884. Dialogue 
was added in March, 1886. One night, four years later, a young medical 
student, De Negri, who had hung around the Politeama Theatre more 
than about the Medical School, followed an impulse to put on a ridiculous 
costume and stroll onto the stage during the fiesta scene. A few nights 
earlier, with the impromptu humor that marked every performance, an 
actor had “kidded” an Italian member of the cast, Antonio Cocoliche, who 
had been unable to think of any “comeback.” So on his appearance, De 
Negri announced that he was Cocoliche and, in barbarous Italianized 
Spanish, made the replies that should have been made on that earlier occa- 
sion. He “stopped the show,” and from then on until his death, De Negri 
played the part he had created. Cocoliche soon became a stock character. 
For instance, in the cast of the sainete Los disfrazados, by Carlos Pacheco, 
appear “un gauchito, un cocoliche, una vecina, etc.” So widespread did 
“Cocoliche” become that in 1902 Ernesto Quesada was able to find so 
many examples that he could discuss the characteristics of this type, in 
prose and poetry, in an article in the review Estudios. 

For a score of years, the gaucho continued to be the hero of dramas; the 
gringo remained the clown. Eventually thinkers began to realize that the 
gaucho was an anachronism in modern Argentina.|Rural Argentina needed 
less struggles with the police to prove valor, and more struggles with 
nature to prove energy. Serious dramatists pondered about the role of the 
hard-working gringos. What were they contributing to the life of the 
nation? And so, instead of being a jabbering clown, the gringo, especially 
the Italian immigrant who made up the bulk of the gringos, became a 
source of serious drama. 

One of the earliest serious gringo parts is the grandfather, Lorenzo, in 
La piedra de escdndalo (1902), written in 1899 by Martin Coronado, who 
used other gringos, French, English, or Basque, in later plays. 
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Another play, Sobre las ruinas by Roberto Payré, composed in 1902 
and produced in 1904, dealt with gringo contributions to progress. In its 
story, the old gaucho Pedro thinks that to adopt the methods of the gringo 
intruder would be “contramarcarse.” What was good enough for his an- 
cestors will do for him. “Follow your upbringing!” is his warcry. He 
scorns the flood-prevention steps taken by his neighbor Fernandez. He 
refuses to concede that the gaucho must disappear through degeneration 
—which is death—or through absorption—which is transformation. 
Eventually the floods come and sweep away Pedro’s unprotected rancho. 
The old man is drowned. His son is saved by a miracle. The play ends 
with the rays of the setting sun gilding the ruins of Pedro’s house and 
with the young people, Pedro’s son and the neighbor’s overseer and his 
engineer, proposing a partnership. One will supply the labor, the other the 
capital. A common purpose unites them: to conquer the future through 
work, to “reconstruct on the ruins.” 

The best-known play on this theme is, of course La gringa (1904) by 
the man generally considered the greatest playwright of Ibero-America, 
Florencio Sanchez. Here is the plot, in brief : 

Nicola, a gringo, obtains by industry from Cantalicio, a gaucho, the 
estancia that the Argentine’s ancestor won by blood. The Italian thinks 
that his daughter, “La Gringa Victoria,” is too good to marry the son of a 
shiftless gaucho. But the young suitor eventually redeems himself by his 
industry and wins the Italian’s consent. “Won’t they make a fine couple!” 
Nicola boasts at the end. “Daughter of pure gringo stock . . . son of pure 
creole stock. From them will come the strong race of tomorrow”; and 
the play ends with the stirring challenge: “To work!” 

The play is full of symbolism. Cantalicio, coming back to see what the 
gringos are doing with his farm, finds them chopping down an ombi tree, 
that decoration of the pampas which, though it is useless for shade, timber, 
or firewood, became the symbol of the gaucho. 

Echagiie, whose first-night comments on plays, appearing in La Nacion, 
helped mold public opinion, finds little noteworthy in La gringa. He objects, 
too, to having the old gaucho injured by an automobile, which is carrying 
too far the feud between the traditional and progress. 

To most dramatists, however, the performance of La gringa, in 1904, 
was a hint of a new source of dramatic material. Its theme has been re- 
heated and hashed over by many River Plate dramatists ever since. For , 
instance, in Mustafé (1921) by Armando Discépolo and De Rosa, this 
melting-pot nation, this place of amalgamation, is praised by the Turkish 
peddler hero and by the Italian, Gaetano, whose son is to wed the Turk’s 
daughter. “This is a hospitable land,” says the Italian in barbarous Spanish. 
“It takes all sorts of immigrants and puts them into tenement houses; 
amalgamation comes, and you have cutthroats, fighters, purse-snatchers. 
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And the fine thing is that, in spite of the mixture, all get along with one 
another, French with Germans, Italians with Africans, This is a paradise! 
This is the Land of Jauja!” 

With his first sight of Argentina, the immigrant is impressed by the 
need for hard work. This is the theme of Ganarse la vida (1907) by Pedro 
Pico, and of a number of plays by Carlos Pacheco, including Los fuertes 
(printed in 1922), set in Buenos Aires’s Ellis Island. “You’ve got to work 
hard,” says one newcomer. “You need strength,” adds another. 

However for those with strength and industry, Argentina is a land of 
opportunity. That is the theme of Mamd Clara (1920) by Federico Mer- 
tens. Clara was an immigrant who rose to wealth by running a vegetable 
stand. When her son is to marry their immigrant servant, the snobbish 
daughter protests : “Soledad is beneath our class. She’s only an immigrant!” 
That gives Mama Clara the chance to pound home the theme of the play. 
“And what was I? And what is our class if it isn’t immigrants who by 
their industry are making their fortunes or have made them?” 

All Argentine drama is not full of admiration for the gringo, naturally. 
There are always the few who scoff at the idol of the many. Clemencia, in 
Criolla vieja (1922) by Pedro Benjamin Aquino, doesn’t censure the 
servant Adela for getting drunk at a carnival and giving herself to a man. 
It is only when the criolla vieja learns that the father-to-be was a gringo, 
that she explodes: “Aren’t you ashamed? The least you could have done 
was to pick a creole!” 

Of course there were rascals among the gringos. One of their chief 
critics is Alberto Vacarezza. His play Tu cuna fué conventillo (1920) is 
full of gringo crooks, and the villain of Minas de Caminiaga (1935) is an 
Italian usurer, foiled by a creole hero. 

The gringo Dr. Cagliari is the contagion-carrier in Los contagios (1915) 
by Dr. Belisario Roldan. He infects others with the virus of immorality. 
One play ;Morrifia, Morrifia mia! (1921), by Enrique Garcia Velloso, 
turns the spotlight on gringos involved in Argentina’s White Slave Ring, 
but it is another foreigner, the Galician Santiago, who saves the victim, 
Inesifia, when the creoles do nothing. 

The chief crime of most gringos, however, is to despoil the creoles of 
their land, and at least two plays sympathize with the creoles. These are 
Sebastidn (1907), by Martin Coronado, and La tapera (printed in 1919), 
by Alberto Novidén. 

The general tradition, however, is that gringos come, like Nicola of 
La gringa and the title character of Giacomo (1924) by Discépolo and De 
Rosa, to work and prosper, and while it is true that audiences, even today, 
laugh at their uncouth Spanish, authors make of them sympathetic char- 
acters and applaud their spirit of progress. 

In Mateo (1923) by Discépolo, the cab, drawn by the old horse which 
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gives its name to the play, no longer provides a living for Miguel, but the 
play ends happily because Miguel’s son, Carlos, keeps up with the spirit 
of progress. He has learned to drive a taxicab. 

When the creole Lisandro loses his fortune, in Ciudad incrédula (1919), 
by Roberto Cayol, the young people discuss how they ought to react. “Our 
young people ought to think like Argentines (argentinamente) about land,” 
says one character. “Why?” retorts the grandson. “So that foreigners may 
triumph tomorrow on Argentine land?” “Land has no nationality,” comes 
the answer. “That’s what we give it by our thinking.” 

Since gringos come, work, and prosper in Argentina, a feeling springs 
up, best expressed in Marco Severi (1905), by Roberto Payrd, that they 
become new people in the New World, and that therefore their old sins 
should be forgotten. In the Payré play, the thief from Italy who has become 
a respectable printer in Argentina is saved from extradition for his crime 
by a movement launched by the Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
wins for Marco a cabled pardon from the King of Italy. 

With such traditions built up for the gringos, it is no wonder that not 
only Préspero in La gringa but creoles in many other plays look to marriage 
with gringos as a distinct advantage. 

In Vacarezza’s Minas de Caminiaga, the domineering mother wants her 
two daughters to marry foreigners, a pseudo-count from France and a 
blusterer from Genoa. In the three-act Cobarde (1894), written in one 
day by Victor Pérez Petit, old Gil wants his daughter Natividad to forget 
the gaucho Pedro and marry the Italian, Rampli. Mama Clara, in the 
Mertens play already mentioned, picks for her older daughter the gringo 
Bonifacio, “a stupid fellow, but honorable and hard-working.” In Un 
rincén del pasado (n.d.) by André Demarchi, Maria’s father tries to 
arrange a marriage for her with a gringo, Nicolas Brandi. 

Nagged by his wife, Indalecio, in Al campo (1912) by Nicolas Granada, 
though an enemy of the gringos, moves to Buenos Aires to find a gringo 
husband for his daughter, Gilberta. Even the heroine of Misid Pancha la 
Brava (1915) by Alberto Novidén, a prickly-pear sort of character, with 
spines outside but sweet inside, who starts out as a confirmed hater of 
the gringo invaders of her country, ends by marrying an Italian widower, 
and by helping bring up two gringa step-daughters whom she prevents 
from throwing themselves away on a couple of foreigners. 

And so it goes. Each of these plays expresses at least once the idea that 
gringos make better matrimonial timber (even those whose heads seem to 
be wooden) than any creole or shiftless gaucho would. 

Sometimes the effort turns out badly. When the once-rich parents of 
Mariana marry her off to Pietro Rovetta, in El zapato de cristal (1915), by 
Enrique Garcia Velloso, the loveless marriage drives the wife into an 
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intrigue with an old sweetheart which provides plenty of excitement for a 
last act full of blackmail, stolen letters, and hush-money. 

Another gringo-creole marriage ending in tragedy occurs in El gringo 
(1904), by Otto Miguel Cione. Nicolotti, a rich gringo of humble origin, is 
married to an aristocratic sefiorita who accepted him to save the splendor 
of her ruined family. Separated by tastes, customs, and tendencies, the 
couple never gets together. When Nicolotti finds that she still keeps her 
former sweetheart, he doesn’t know whether to kill or forgive her. He 
finds suicide the only solution. 

Marriage to get back a family estate is one theme of Carlos Pacheco’s 
La Quinta de los Reyes (1916). In this amusing one-act sainete, Patricio, 
friend of the decaying Reyes family, tries to persuade the Italian Santelmo 
and his gringa wife Juana to marry their daughter to Luis Reyes. After 
building up an imaginary family tree for the Italian, Patricio proposes 
the marriage as a duty “to purify the race.” In the wedding festivities, the 
ombiu symbol figures again. Father Reyes returns to find the Italians have 
turned the old house into a boarding house for gringos, a babel of tongues. 
And Luis, once the marriage is over, shows how well-grounded were the 
fears of Santelmo. Instead of being proud of the estate, the new bride- 
groom only figures how quickly he can turn it into money. 

These plays with unhappy marriages are the exception. Consider, for 
instance, La gaucha (1906), by Alberto Novién. Even the proud Argentine 
ranch-owner who is the chief character agrees that foreigners are of 
enormous value to her country, and she defends Elena, “hija de estran- 
jeros,” even against Argentines. Elena’s parents are Luigi and Juana, im- 
migrants from Italy. In Italianized Spanish, Luigi asks his wife: “Remem- 
ber, old lady, when we came here practically empty-handed? Now we 
have this farm, thanks to our hard work. It was a struggle, but the land 
is kind and God has been good enough to give us peace and rest in our 
old age.” The Gaucha, hearing them, points out something else that has 
come to them in their adopted home: “And an Argentine to defend the 
country.” Fermin, the young son of the Italians, asks a question which 
shows what the Gaucha has in mind: “Daddy, when do I start taking my 
military training ?” 

Such gringo children as are forgetful of their ancestry are usually taken 
to task, like the daughter in Mamé Clara or Alfredo in En un burro tres 
baturros (1923), by Novién. By telling the story of his own early struggles, 
the father persuades Alfredo to marry the gringa, Pilara. 

Of all the River Plate plays based on the “Gringa” theme that I have 
been able to find, the one most worthy to receive the mantle of Florencio 
Sanchez’ Gringa is El bronce (1920), by Dr. Belisario Roldan. 

It parallels La gringa in many ways. Representative of the creoles are 
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Dojfia Dolores and her three children, Emilio, Carola, and the anarchistic 
Carlos. Typifying the gringos are Giacomo Robinetti and his son Juan, a 
medical student of whom even the creoles admit: “That gringo will go 
places.” 

It is the creole mother, not the father as in La gringa, who wastes the 
family patrimony and has to mortgage the estate. Her philosophy has been 
simple: “If money is plentiful, spend it; if it is scarce, look for it: if it 
comes, accept it; and if it doesn’t come . . . forget it!” Still, this philosophy 
does not solve her pressing problem of finding cash to meet the payments. 
Carlos’s suggestion that they appeal to a rich gringo, Giacomo, for help, 
rouses Dojia Dolores’s objection. Giacomo’s son, Juan, had had the insolence 
to look at Carola and, at a masked ball, had even spent an hour with her, 
unrecognized. However the gringo advances the money just as Nicola did in 
Sanchez’s play. 

One difference between the two plays lies in the relationship between 
the young people. Carola despises Juan and makes no secret of it. When 
Juan shows her a picture of Princess Leticia, beloved by a page-boy, Carola 
tells him frankly: “I’m no princess. I’m a girl with a suitor who insults 
me merely by making love to me, by trying to rise to my class.” She con- 
tinues to call his “son of a servant.” Not till she discovers the nobility of 
Juan does she finally realize how thin is the line dividing love and hate. 
Then, as Nicola had done in La gringa, Dolores’s lawyer utters the theme- 
speech of the play. “As this family is being reconstructed, so is Argentina’s 
race of tomorrow being formed by the fusing of several metals which 
end by producing the most noble of all, the most resonant and firm, that 
glorious metal, bronze.” The play ends as the creole mother Dolores begins 
to wonder whether she is falling in love with the gringo Giacomo, a widower 
of fifteen years’ standing. 

Whether the melting-pot days of Argentina are over, it is too early to 
say. In 1931, the Argentine Immigration Department reported that for the 
first time Argentina had “exported” more people than she “imported.” But 
the gringo is still there. Argentina’s roster of artists includes names like 
Ballerini, Sivori, Fiorini, and Pellegrini. Vacarezza and Discépolo write 
Argentine dramas, and many Italian names appear in the casts that play 
them. In a recent Argentine cabinet, four ministers bore Italian names. And 
so long as the influence of sons and second-generation sons of Italy con- 
tinues to be strongly felt, so long will the theme of La gringa continue to 
provide inspiration for dramatists of the River Plate. 














INDICE DE LOS AMERICANISMOS COMENTADOS POR 
EL DOCTOR RODOLFO LENZ EN SU OBRA, 
LA ORACION Y SUS PARTES 


LAWRENCE B. KIpDDLE 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


A ORACION Y SUS PARTES* es, tal vez, la obra mas tipica del 
finado doctor Rodolfo Lenz* porque contiene amplias discusiones de 
casi todos los problemas lingiisticos de interés para el insigne maestro 
chileno. Lenz declara que escribe “para preparar el terreno para un estudio 
razonado de la Gramatica en los cursos superiores de la ensefianza 
secundaria,”* es decir, con un fin pedagdgico. La oracién y sus partes, en vez 
de ser un mero manual escolar, es esencialmente un tratado de la gramatica 
comparada hecha a base del espafiol en que el autor aspira a “precisar y 
renovar el concepto de las partes de la oracién, estudiando el valor sintactico 
de cada una.’* El autor basa sus discusiones en las teorias del afamado 
compatriota suyo, el psicdlogo aleman, Wilhelm Wundt,' y luego por medio 
de referencias comparativas a varias lenguas, tanto europeas como ameri- 
canas, llega por fin a sus definiciones y conclusiones. Pero la obra de Lenz 
resulta ser mas que todo esto, porque en ella podemos leer discusiones a 
veces muy largas sobre tales problemas como la ensefianza de la gra- 
matica,® la fonética,’ la lengua mapuche o araucana® y el uso popular y 


*Hay tres ediciones, todas de Madrid, que aparecieron en 1920 (545 p.), 1925 
(558 p.) y 1935 (570 p.). Como se ve, la paginacién cambia con cada edicién pero 
en el caso de la segunda y de la tercera esto no significa nada porque el texto sigue 
igual. No nos ha sido posible consultar la primera edicién de la obra y asi no podemos 
decir si hay cambios en las dos filtimas ediciones. A juzgar por lo que dice el autor 
en su prefacio a la segunda edicién, hay algunos cambios. En nuestras citas del texto 
damos el ntimero de la pagina de la segunda edicién y, luego, entre paréntesis, el de 
la tercera. 

*Se han publicado desde la muerte de Lenz en 1938 tres libros que presentan muy 
claramente la importancia de la labor filolégica del erudito chileno. Estos son: 
Homenaje a la memoria del Dr. Rodolfo Lenz. Santiago, 1938; El espafiol en Chile. 
Buenos Aires, 1940; y Guillermo Rojas Carrasco, Filologia chilena. Santiago, 1940. 

* La oracién, 8(30). 

* Ramon Menéndez Pidal, Prélogo, v(5). 

* Vélkerpsychologie. Eine Untersuchung der Entwicklungsgesetze von Sprache, 
Mythus und Sitte. Lenz empleé la tercera edicién de esta obra, Lejpzig, 1911, primer 
tomo, Die Sprache. 

* Véase especialmente la Introduccién, 1-12, donde Lenz discute de nuevo sus ideas 
sobre la ensefianza de la gramatica. Para una descripcién de las contribuciones de 
Lenz en este campo de la filologia, véase Rojas Carrasco, op. cit., 229-235. 

"Las notas sobre la fonética aparecen en todas partes del libro. Indican su vivo 
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familiar del espafiol en América, sobre todo en Chile, patria adoptiva del 
autor. En este articulo sdlo nos ocupamos de este ultimo aspecto de la obra 
de Lenz, o sea su importancia como fuente de informacién dialectoldégica. 

A pesar de que el doctor Lenz nos advierte temprano en su libro que 
hara “con frecuencia referencias al uso familiar y vulgar del castellano en 
Chile, no para criticarlo, pues ésa no es tarea de la gramiatica cientifica, sino 
para registrarlo’® y que, en efecto, asi lo hace, su obra no ha tenido nunca 
la fama-de ser de utilidad para las investigaciones de la dialectologia 
hispanoamericana. Hace como veinte afios que el finado profesor norte- 
americano, C. Carroll Marden, Ilamé la atencién sobre esta utilidad del 
libro de Lenz en su publicacién, A Bibliography of American Spanish.” 
Esto, por lo visto, se ha olvidado porque La oracién y sus partes no aparece 
citada en la excelente bibliografia de la sefiorita Madaline W. Nichols.” 
Aparece, si, en la bibliografia del sefior Oroz,™ pero sin indicacion de la 
abundancia de detalles dialectologicos que tiene. Tampoco hace el sefior 
Rojas Carrasco referencia a este aspecto de la obra de Lenz.* En efecto, 
parece que para estos investigadores como para la mayor parte de los que 
se interesan por el estudio de la lengua espafiola, La oracién y sus partes no 
es mas que un tratado gramatical. Hasta el indice que tiene el libro conspira 
a continuar este concepto limitado de la naturaleza del libro, pues no hay 
en él mas que dos referencias al uso americano.’* Tampoco hay indice de 
las palabras citadas y comentadas en el libro, lo cual nos parece una falta 
muy grave. Sin embargo, los comentarios sobre el uso y el léxico del espafiol 
americano en general y del chileno en particular son muy frecuentes** y 





interés en este estudio. Para una apreciacién de la importancia de Lenz en la fonética, 
véase Amado Alonso, Rodolfo Lenz y la fonética del castellano en Homenaje, 11-16. 
Este mismo articulo con algunos cambios y adiciones aparece en El espatiol en Chile 
con el titulo, Rodolfo Lenz y la dialectologta hispanoamericana, 269-278. 

*En La oracién se refiere constantemente al mapuche. El indice del libro sirve bien 
para la consulta de estas numerosas referencias. Rojas Carrasco da una descripcién 
de la labor de Lenz en las investigaciones indigenas en su obra ya citada, 143-147. 

* La oracién, 10(32). 

*En Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1925, I, 599. 

"A Bibliographical Guide to Materials on American Spanish, Cambridge, Mass., 
1941. 

* Bibliografia del espatiol en Chile, Apéndice IV de El espatiol en Chile, 299-324. 

*™ La discusién de La oracién y sus partes se encuentra en las pags. 232 y 233 de la 
obra de Rojas Carrasco. 

* Véanse “LO” y “PERSONALES pronombres.” 

* Véanse especialmente los siguientes parrafos: 64-70, El género en castellano; 108, 
Los gentilicios castellanos; 129-137, Los diminutivos y aumentativos; 156, Los 
pronombres personales del castellano americano; 165, Los pronombres posesivos. 
Particularidades americanas; y 202, Chilenismos con “Lo.” En algunos casos los 
comentarios de Lenz necesitan leves rectificaciones no por ser incorrectas sus ob- 
servaciones sino porque muchos fendmenos lingilisticos que Lenz interpretaba como 
chilenismos resultan ser nada mas que el espafiol popular hablado en todas partes del 
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las sugestiones que hace el doctor Lenz para nuevas investigaciones son 
acertadas y deben servir de inspiracién a los investigadores del porvenir. 

En nuestro indice hemos procurado suplir la falta de un indice de 
palabras americanas comentadas por el doctor Lenz y asi facilitar a los 
investigadores de problemas filolégicos americanos un medio para llegar 
a la riqueza dialectolégica que yace enterrada en La oracién y sus partes. 
En el pasado hemos consultado mucho la obra de Lenz y en el curso de 
estas consultas hemos formado un indice. Con la esperanza de que sea de 
valor para nuestros colegas en las investigaciones del espafiol de América, lo 
publicamos hoy. 

En la compilacién de este indice hemos incluido referencias, por medio 
de la palabra discutida o usada en una oraciOn ilustrativa, a todo lo que 
pueda tener interés para la dialectologia hispanoamericana. El indice con- 
tiene, por eso, lo siguiente: (1) las palabras comentadas; (2) las palabras 
usadas en frases o locuciones ilustrativas; (3) las referencias al espafiol 
hablado en ciertos paises americanos, las que van bajo el nombre del pais 
o de la regidn en cuestién y (4) los sobrenombres o diminutivos chilenos de 
los nombres be bautismo. En el caso de estos diminutivos damos el nombre 
original y, luego por medio de éste, hacemos, en anotacién separada, refe- 
rencia al diminutivo usado. Al dar el nimero de la pagina donde se discute 
la palabra, ponemos primero la pagina de la segunda edicién (1925) y 
afiadimos entre paréntesis la de la tercera (1935). 


a lo que (=cuando) 311(326) alli 215(233), 218(236) 

Abelardo Lalo América 80 n.(102 n.), 89(110), 
aca 215 n. 2(223 n. 2), 218(236) 108( 129-130), 241(259), 244(261), 
aconcagiiino 167(186) 258 (275), 260(278), 310(325) 
aculla 218(236) andino 147(167) 

adelantito 194(213) -ano 167(186) 

ahi 218(236) aonde (=adonde) 258(276) 

ahorita 194(213) apiera 146(166) 

aimara 147(167) aquende 214 n.(232 n.), 503 n.(516 n.) 
albaricoque 114(136) aqui 215(233), 218(236) 

albérchigo 114(136) Argentina 106 n. 1(128 n. 1), 
algunitos 196(214) 147(167), 165(185), 193(211), 242 
Alicia Chichi (437), 310(326), 311(326), 423 
almacén 110(131) (437) 

alpaca 108(130) Ascensién Chencho 

alla 215 n. 2(233 n. 2), 218(236) Auristela Tela 


allende 214 n.(232 n.), 503 n.(516 n.) Aurora Lola 





mundo espafiol. Estos casos son muy limitados en nfimero y son debidos al hecho de 
que Lenz, cuando fué a Chile, tuvo alli sus primeros contactos con el espafiol popular. 
La discusién de este hecho, tan importante en la labor lingiiistica de Lenz, se encuentra 


en Amado Alonso, La interpretacién araucana de Lens para la pronunciacién chilena, 
en El espaol en Chile, 281-289. 
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-avos 163-164( 183-184), 164 n. 1(184 
n. 1) 
-azo 197(215) 


Bacho Basilio 204(223) 
balmacedista 147( 167) 
Basilio Bacho 

bastantecito 196(214) 
Baucha Bautista 204(223) 
Bautista Baucha 

Beatriz Biche 

Belarmino Mino 

Befio Bernardo 204(223) 
Bernardo Befio 

Biche Beatriz. 204(222) 
Bicho Vicente, Victoriano 204(222) 
Bocha Sinforosa 204(222) 
bonachén 195(214) 
bonaerense 166(185) 
Bonifacio Moiii 

bonito 195(214) 

bofiicho 201 n. 1(219 n. 2) 
bovino 145( 165) 


caballero 243(261) 

cabayo (=caballo) 258(276) 
cabro 107(129) 

cabrén (=alcahuete) 107(129) 
Cachito Jacinto 204(222) 

café con leche 148 n.(168 n.) 
Calicha Carola, Carolina 204(222) 
camarada f. 104 n. 3(126 n. 2) 
Candelaria Cayaya 

Cafia Encarnacién 204(222) 
Cafiefio Cardenio 204( 223) 
carbonero 146(166) 

Cardenio Cafiefio 

carguita 197(216) 

Carola Cayoya, Calicha 
Carolina Cayoya, Calicha 
carreta 192(211) 

carretela 192(211) 

carretén 192, 193(211) 
carretoncito 195(214) 

carrito 195(213) 

carro 192-193(211) 

carruaje 193(211) 

caye (=calle) 258(275) 
Cayaya Candelaria 204(222) 
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Cayoya Carola, Carolina 204(222) 

Cecilia Chila 

centavo 164(183) 

centésimos 164(183) 

cerro 111(132) 

cervecero 146( 166) 

cien-avos 164(183) 

ciento-avos 164(183) 

cinc (pronunciado singue) 110(132) 

ciruelillo 193(211) 

-cito 193(211), 195(214), 197(215) 

Coche José 204(222) 

coche 193(211) 

coipo 108(129) 

Colombia 115(136), 165(185), 
(185), 311(327) 

comamoh (=comamos) 311(326) 

comprar, salir a- (=salir a hacer 
compras) 85(107) 

Concepcién Concha, Conchi 

Concha Concepcién 204(222) 

Conchi Concepcién 204(222) 

concho de vino 148 n.(168 n.) 

céndor 108(129) 

conque 64(86) 

copiapino 167( 186) 

coquimbano 167(186) 

Costa Rica 166(185) 

costarricense 166(185) 

costarriquefio 166(185) 

Cruz Cucha 

Cuba 106 n. 1(128 n. 1), 165(185), 
193(212) 

Cucha Cruz 204(222) 

cuentecita 195(213) 

ctiyo, cuyo 260(278) 


166 


Chaba Rosalba 203(222) 
Chabel Isabel 204(222) 
Chabela Isabel 204(222) 
Chachona Encarnacién 204(222) 
Chaelo Misael 204(223) 
Chago Santiago 204(223) 
Chagua Rosaura 203(222) 
chalequera 146( 166) 

Chalo Gonzalo 204(223) 
Chamico Temistocles 204(223) 
Chafio Luciano 204(222) 
Charo Rosario 203(222) 
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Chaura Isaura 203(222) 

Chavo Gustavo 204(223) 

Chayito Rosario 203(222) 

Chayo Rosario 203(222) 

che 243(260) 

Chela Graciela 203(222) 

Chencho Ascensién 204(222) 

Chepa Josefa 203(222) 

chequecito 195(213), 196(215) 

Chichi Alicia 203(222) 

chichi 201(219) 

chichicho 201 n. 1(219 n. 2) 

chicén 205(223) 

chiconcito 205(223) 

Chila Cecilia, Ercilla 203(222) 

Chile v(5), 10(32), 59(81), 64(86), 
99(121), 100 n. 1(121 n.), 104 n. 
1(126 n. 1), 104 n. 2 (126 n. 2), 
106(128), 106 n. 2(128 n. 2), 107 
129), 110(131), 111(132), 112 
(133), 114(134), 115(135), 141 
(161), 145(165), 146(166), 147 
(167), 148(168), 156(176), 164 
(183), 164 n. 1(184 n. 1), 165(185), 
166(186), 192(210), 193(211), 194 
n. 1(212 n. 2), 197(214), 200(218), 
201(219), 201 n. 1(219 n. 2), 203 
221), 214 n. (232 n.), 143(260) 246 
263, 252(270), 258(275), 260(278), 
289 (306), 290(307), 310(326), 311 
(327), 322(338), 383(399), 418 n. 
3(432 n. 3), 423(437), 446(460), 
460 (437), 498 n.(512 n.), 502(515), 
503 n. 2(516 n. 2), 529 n.(543 n.), 
530(544) 

chileano 166(185) 

chileno 166(185) 

chilense 166(185) 

chilefio 166(185) 

chilés 166(185) 

chilla 108(130) 

chillanejo 167(186) 

chinchilla 108( 130) 

Chinda Gumersinda 203(222) 

chiquichicho 201(219), 205(223) 

chiquillo 205 n.(223 n.) 

chiquirritin 200(218) 

chiquitin 192(210), 205 n.(223 n.) 

chiquitito 201(219), 205(223) 


chiquito 205 n.(223 n.) 
chirimoya 114(136) 
chirimoyo 115(136) 
chocolate 148 n.(168 n.) 
Chocha Georgina 204(222) 
Choche Jorge 204(223) 
Chofa Sofia 203(222) 

Chola Zoila 203(222) 

choro 108(129) 

chucao 108(129) 

chueco (=torcido) 197(215) 
chuecén 197(215) 

Chula Julia 203(222) 

Chuma Tomasa 203(222) 
chumal 322 n.(338 n.) 
Chumingo Domingo 204(222) 
chuncho 108(129) 

Chunda Segunda 203(222) 


de lohotroh (=de nosotros) 258(276) 

del (=de é1) 258(275) 

dende 214 n.(232 n.) 

despacho 110(131) 

deya (=de ella) 258(275) 

deyah (=de ellas) 258(275) 

deyoh (=de ellos) 258(275) 

diuca 108(130) 

diucén 108(130) 

Dolores Lola 

Domingo Chumingo 

Domitila Tila 

donde (=en casa de, a casa de, cerca 
de) 310(326), 498 n.(512 n.) 

dosciento-avos 164(184) 

doscientos-avos 164( 184) 

dozavos 163(183) 

duraznero 114(135) 

durazno 114(135) 


-eca 166(186) 

Edgardo Lalo 

ehta (=esta) 258(275) 

ehtotro afio (= el afio préximo) 291 
(307) 

Eleonora Nora 

Eleuteria Tella, Teya 

Eliodora Lola 

emporio 110(131) 

Encafia Encarnacién 204(222) 
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Encarnacién Chachona, Cafia, En- 
cafia 

Enrique Ique, Quico 

Enriqueta Queta 

en’ta (=en esta) 258(275) 

er (=el) 258(276), 498 n.(512 n.) 

Ercilla Chila 

errazurista 147(167) 

esparraguero 146(166) 

estampillita 196(214) 

Ester Teche 

estotro 290(307) 

Eugenia Quefia 

Euridice Viche 

eyoh (=ellos) 246(264) 


Felicinda Felichi 

Felichi Felicinda 204(222) 
Fermin Mincho 

ferreteria 110(131) 
Filomena Mena 

floreh (=flores) 258(276) 
Florencia Poncha 

Frecha Fresia 204(222) 
Fresia Frecha 

frutilla 193(211) 

fundo 32(54), 34(55) 


Georgina Chocha 

Gertrudis Jecho 

Gonzalo: Chalo 

Graciela Chela 

grandazo 197(216), 205(223) 

grandecito 205(223) 

grandisimo 205 n.(223 n.) 

grandote 192(210), 205 n.(223 n.) 

gringo 107(129) 

Guacho Washington 204(223) 

guagua (=nene) 106(127), 106 n. 1 
(128 n. 1) 

guagua (=tranvia) 106 n. 1(128 n. 1) 

Gualda Tegualda 204(222) 

Guatemala 166(186) 

guatemalteco 166(186) 

Guille Guillermo 204(223) 

Guillermina Mina 

Guillermo Guille 

Gumersinda Chinda 

Gustavo Chavo 
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habian (=habia) 258(276), 355 n. 
(370 n.) 

habih (=habis) 258(276) 

Héctor Tocho 

higuerilla 193(211) 

Hilario Lalo 

Honduras 166(186) 

Hortensia Tencha 

huaca 116(137) 

huaco 116(137) 

huahua (=nene) 106(127), 201(219) 

huanaco 108(129) 

Huenche Wenceslao 204(222) 


-ico 193(212) 

Ignacia Nocha 
Ignacio Nacho 

ijo (=dijo) 258(275) 
-illo 193(211) 

Inés Necho, Nechin 
-ino 167(186) 

Ique Enrique 204(223) 
iquiquefio 167 (186) 
Isabel Chabel, Chabela 
Isaura Chaura 

-ista 147(167) 

-ito 193(211), 195(214), 197(215) 


Jacinto Cachito 

Jecho Gertrudis, Jestis 204(222) 
Jest Jecho 

Jorge Choche 

José Coche 

Josefa Chepa 

jote 108(130) 

Juan Nano 

jué (=fué) 489 n.(512 n.) 
Julia Chula 


la 244(262) 

Lalo Edgardo, Abelardo, Hilario 204 
(223) 

las 244(262) 

lastrero 146(166) 

laucha 108(130) 

Lauriza Richa 

le 80 n.(102 n.), 233(251), 244(262), 
245(262), 355 n.(370 n.) 

leh (=les) 246(264) 

leonero 146(166) 
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Leontina Titina 

les 244( 262), 245(262) 

ligerito 197(215) 

lo pron. obj. 80 n.(102 n.), 233(251), 
244(262), 355 n.(370 n.) 

lo con apellidos, v. g.: lo Aguirre, lo 
de Cuevas. 310-311 (326-327) 

lo que (=cuando, luego que, en cuan- 
to) 311(327) 

logo que (=luego que) 312(327) 

loh (=los) 245-246(263-264), 258 
(275), 311(326) 

lohotroh (=losotros = nosotros) 245 
(263), 246(264) 

Lola Dolores, Eliodora, Aurora 204 
(223) 

loo que (=luego que) 312(327) 

los 244(262) 

los (=nos) 245(263), 246(263) 

losotros (=nosotros) 245(263) 

lotro (=el otro) 258(276) 

l’otro afio (=el afio pasado) 291 (307) 

Luciano Chajfio 

Lucrecia Quecha 

licuma 114(136) 

licumo 115(136) 

lueguito 197(215) 


ll, el sonido de la 203(221) 

llama m. 100 n.(121 n.), 108(130) ; 
f. 100 n.(121 n.) 

Ilenito 195(213) 


Maco Mardoqueo 204(223) 

macho 106 n: 2(128 n. 2) 

maderero 146(166) 

Magalena Nena 

mah payasito (=mas para alla-cito) 
194(213) 

malito 197(216) 

malén 197(216) 

maloncito 197(216) 

mama 194 n.(212 n. 2) 

mama 194 n.(212 n. 2) 

mamacita 194 n.(212 n. 2) 

mamita 194 n.(212 n. 2) 

Mancho Roman 204(223) 

Manuel Mafiungo, Nungo 

Majfiungo Manuel 204(222) 


maquinisto 104 n. 2(126 n. 1) 

Mardoqueo Maco 

mas que (=aunque) 529 n.(543 n.) 

maulino 167(186) 

me le dié un ataque 245 n. 1(263 n. 1) 

me le figura 245 n. 1(263 n. 1) 

me le perdié 245 n. 1(263 n. 1) 

Meche Merced, Mercedes 204(222) 

medio 156-157(176) ; 197(216) 

melocotén 114(136) 

Mena Filomena 204(222) 

m’encontré6 (=me encontrd) 258 
(275) 

Menche Merced, Mercedes 204(222) 

Merced Meche, Menche 

Mercedes Meche, Menche 

merceria 110(131) 

México 166( 186), 242(259) 

miéchica 201(219) 

Miguel Milicho 

milésimos 164(183) 

Milicho Miguel 204(223) 

Mina Guillermina 204(222) 

Mincho Fermin 204(223) 

Mino Belarmino 204(223) 

mira, mire (=oye, oiga) 64(86), 197 
(216) 

Misael Chaelo 

mitrista 147(167) 

modisto 104 n, 2(126 n. 1) 

montafia 111 n. 1(133 n. 1) 

monte 111(132) 

monttino 147(167) 

monttista 147(167) 

Mojfii Bonifacio 204(222) 

Mofio Ramén 204(223) 

muchah (=muchas) 258(276) 

muchihmo (=muchisimo) 205 n. 
(223 n.) 

muchito 196(214) 

murtilla 193(211) 

mula, mulo 106 n. 2(128 n. 2) 


Nacho Narciso 204(223) 
naichicha 201(219) 
naitita 201(219) 

Nano Juan 205(223) 
Narciso Nacho 

Nata Natalia 204(222) 
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Natalia Nata 

Nati Natividad 204(222) 

Natividad Nati 

Nechin Inés 204(222) 

Necho Inés 204(222) 

Nena Magdalena 204(222) 

Neyo Volney 204(222) 

Nica Nicasia 204(222) 

Nicasia Nica, Nica 

Nicodemos Nico 

Nicolas Nico 

Nicolasa Nico 

Nila Petronila 204(222) 

ningunitos 196(214) 

nisperero 114(135) 

nispero 114(135) 

nispola 114(135) 

éno? (=Zverdad?) 59(81), 530(544) 

no mas (=hasta) 450 n.(463 n.) 

no mas (=no antes de) 423(437) 

no mds (=tan sdédlo) 64(86) 

Nora Eleonora 204(222) 

nos 245-246(263), 258(275) 

nosotras 246( 264) 

nosotros 245(263) 

nuestro 258(275) 

Nuevo México 242(259), 246(263), 
258( 276), 312(327) 


Nacha Ignacia 204(222) 

Nacho Ignacio 204(222) 

Nica Nicasia 204(222) 

Nico Nicolas, Nicolasa, Nicodemo 204 
(222) 

fiublino 167( 186) 

Nungo Manuel 204(222) 


Octavio Tavo 

ojalera 146(166) 

olivillo 193(215) 

-6n 197(215) 

onceavos 164( 183) 

ondehtava (=donde estaba 498 n. 
(512 n.) 

onta (=donde esta) 310(326), 498 n. 
(512 n.) 

os 243(261) 

osornino 167(186) 

Otilia Tilla, Tiya 

otro 290(307) 
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paco 108( 129-130) 

Pachi Patricia 204(222) 

paire (=padre) 498 n.(512 n.) 

pal (=para el) 502(515) 

palta 114(136) 

palto 115(136) 

Panama 165(185) 

papacito 194 n.(212 n. 2) 

papah (=papas) 460(473) 

papaya 114(136) 

papayo 115(136) 

Paraguay 165(185) 

parrilla 193(211) 

pasar 418(432), 424(438) 

Patricia Pachi 

patrén 243(261) 

Pedro Peyuco 

Peiro (=Pedro) 258(275) 

pelado 114(136) 

peludo (=velludo) 114(136) 

penca 115(136) 

penquista 166(186) 

peral 114(136) 

perdio (=perdido) 258(276) 

pero sus. 114(136) 

pérsico 114(136) 

pérsigo 114(136) 

pertiguero 146( 166) 

Pert: 100 n. 1(121 n.), 106 n. 1(128 
n. 1), 116(137), 165(185) 

Petronila Nila 

peuco 108(129) 

Peyuco Pedro 205(223) 

pichi 201(219) 

pichén 107(129) 

pichona 107(129) 

pichoncito 107(129) 

pillo 108(129) 

pipi 201(219) 

planchas de cine 110(132) 

plata (=dinero) 195(213), 245 n. 1 
263 n. 1), 246(263), 469(482) 

Poncha Florencia 204(222) 

poquichicho 201(219) 

poquitito 201(219) 

poquito 196(214) 

portefio 166(185) 

portorriquefio 166(185) 

potro 107(129) 
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-ra subjuntivo usado como indicativo se vende frutos, se arrienda piezas 
de pluscuamperfecto 446-447 (460- 89(110), 252(270) 


prisco 114(136) Rosauro Rocha 
pruno 113-114(135-136) Rosita Rochi 
pucha 201(219) Rudesindo Quicho 
pueblo (=ciudad, aldea) 110(132), 

167(186), 311(326) santaferefio 165(185) 
Puerto Rico 166(185) santafesino 165(185) 
pues 64(86) santandereano 166(185) 
puma 108(130) santaneco 166(186) 

santiaguense 165(185) 
que 524 n.(538 n.) santiaguefio 165(185) 
Quecha Lucrecia 204(222) santiaguero 165(185) 4 
quechua 147( 167) santiagués 165(185) ; 
Quefia Eugenia 204(222) santiaguino 165(185) | 
Queta Enriqueta 204(222) Santiago Chago H 
Quico Enrique 204(223) santiaguista 165(185) ‘ 
Quicho Rudesindo 204(223) Santo Domingo 165(185), 193(212) 4 
Quifio Virginio 204(223) -se subjuntivo 446(460) 
Quique Ricardo 204(223) se (=le, les) 245(262) t 
se los perdiéd (=se nos perdiéd) 245 n. 

-ra subjuntivo 446 (460) 1(263 n. 1) t 

461) Segunda Chunda 4 
Ramén Mofio sellito 196(214) i 
rancagiiino 167(186) sentéte (=sentadte) 243(260) | 
rara 108(130) sefior doctor 244(261) ‘ 
rebuenazo 205 n.(223 n.) sefior ministro 243(261) ; 
rebueno 205 n.(223 n.) sefiora 243(261) ; 
recién 423(437) sefiorita 243(261) i 
rechico 205 n.(223 n.) serenense 167(186) a 
regrandazo 205(223) servite (=servidte) 243(260) 3 
regrande 205(223) silleta 195(214) 
remalazo 205 n.(223 n.) silletita 195(214) 
requetebuenazo 205 n.(223 n.) sill6n 195(214) 
requetechico 205 n.(223 n.) silloncito 195(214) 
requetegrandazo 205(223) Sinforosa Bocha 
requetemalazo 205 n.(223 n.) sirviente de mano 418(432) 
Ricardo Quique Sofia Chofa 
Richa Lauriza 204(222) su 258(275-276) 
rioplatense 147(167) su de é] 258(275) 
Rocha Rosauro 204(223) su de usted 258(275) 
Rochi Rosa, Rosita 204(222) su merced 243(261) 
Roman Mancho subidito 195(213); la 3* ed. tiene 
roquista 147(167) “subita”, error de imprenta, 
rorro 106(127) suyo 258(276) 
Rosa Rochi 
Rosalba Chaba tahua 108(130) 
Rosario Charo, Chayo, Chayito tajito 197(216) 


Rosaura Chagua talquino 167(186) 
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Tavo Octavio 204(223) 

te le perdié la plata 245 n. 1(263 n. 
1) 

Teche Ester 204(222) 

Tegualda Gualda 

Tela Auristela 204(222) 

Tele Telesfora 204(222) 

telegrafisto 104 n. 2(126 n. 1) 

Telesfora Tele 

Tella Eleuteria 204(222) 

Temistocles Chamico 

Tencha Hortensia 204(222) 

Teya Eleuteria 204(222) 

ti 242(259) 

tienda 110(131) 

Tila Domitila 204(222) 

Tilla Otilia 204(222) 

Titina Leontina 204(222) 

tiuque 108(130) 

Tiya Otilia 204(222) 

tlascalteca 166( 186) 

Tocho Héctor 204(222) 

toichicho 201(219) 

toitito 201(219) 

Tomasa Chuma 

Toya Victoria 204(222) 

traigaih (=traigdis) 258(276) 

treme (=traedme) 258(276) 

tréyamoh (=traiamos) 460(473) 

triguero 146(166) 

ti 242-243(259) 

tu 258(276) 

Tuca Tucapel 204(223) 

Tucapel Tuca 

tuna 115(136) 

tunal 115(136) 

tuno 115(136) 

tuyo 258(276) 
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unos con un numeral 196(214) 
unos cuantitos 196(214) 
Uruguay 244(261) 

usted 242-243(259) 

ustedes 242(259) 

usteeh (=ustedes) 245(263) 


vacuno 145(165) 

valdiviano 167( 186) 

valparaisino 166(185) 

vamoh (=vamos) 245(263), 311 
(326) 

veriamoh (=veriamos) 258(275) 

Vicente Bicho 

vicufia 108( 130) 

Viche Euridice 204(222) 

Victoria Toya 

Victoriano Bicho 

vide 214 n.(232 n.) 

vientos 457 (471) 

vinero 141(161), 146(166) 

Virginio Quifio 

Volney Neyo 

vos 242(259), 243(260), 258(276) 

vosotros 242(259), 243(261) 

vuelta, dar—una cosa (volver, tum- 
bar) 81 n.(103 n.) 

vuestro 243(261) 


Washington Guacho 
Wenceslao Huenche 


ya lo que (=cuando) 311(326) 
yegua 107(129) 


Zoila Chola 
zueca 115(137) 
zueco 115(137) 














ANTONIO BATRES JAUREGUI: GUATEMALAN CRITIC 


Martin E. Erickson 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


[Author's Summary—Antonio Batres Jauregui, Guatemala’s best known critic, 
was active over a space of fifty years, contributing to all the Guatemalan 
journals of his day as well as to many foreign ones, A jurist, critic, scholar, 
and historian of note, he is little known beyond the borders of Central America 
although he is beyond question one of the best minds yet to come from that 
region. As a philologist he was able to contend with Menéndez y Pelayo on 
even terms, This study treats that phase of his work particularly.] 


Prom BATRES JAUREGUI (1847-1928), Guatemala’s great- 
est literary critic and scholar, was born in the capital and was gradu- 
ated from the National University in law. He served in many govern- 
mental offices in the diplomatic corps, the Department of State, the educa- 
tional ministry, and finally as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, a post 
he held at his death. He lived a full life through the most turbulent periods 
of Guatemala’s history and emerged as one of his country’s ablest men. 
Batres Jauregui was the most active scholar that Guatemala has produced. 
His writings are vast and of great range in subject-matter. His first book 
was Literatura americana (1879) which attempted a summation of the 
literature of the various Spanish American states. Considering the diffi- 
culty which faced the literary historian in Spanish America in 1879, Batres 
Jauregui did remarkably well to compile the information he did. It must 
be said, however, that many of the judgments contained in that study are 
biased, for Batres Jauregui could not say harsh things about his country- 
men. As one Guatemalan remarked to me, “Su libro contiene mucho de 
literatura pero muy poco de juicio,” a too severe criticism in my opinion. 

In 1891 he published Vicios del lenguaje, in which he compiled a record 
of the abuses of Spanish syntax, together with misuses of words and their 
pronunciations. Batres Jauregui also added Guatemalan words not of 
Spanish origin, giving their meaning and uses as well. This book of 560 
pages is one of the most successful attempts at a classification of Spanish 
Americanisms. 

Another book, El castellano en América, remains his best philological 
treatise after Vicios del lenguaje. Besides being a philological treatise the 
book is also a criticism of Menéndez y Pelayo and his followers and of 
their aversion to American Spanish both in language and literature. No 
American critic has stated the case of American Spanish so completely and 
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so logically as Batres Jauregui. Moreover, the language of the Guatemalan 
is as impeccable as is his skill in debate. Blind patriotism alone does not 
serve aS a weapon against such an accomplished scholar as Menéndez y 
Pelayo, although Batres Jauregui did not spare the Spanish critic when 
resentment over unjust criticism stirred him to anger. 

In addition to his critical and philological studies, this Guatemalan wrote 
much history. Los indios deals with the Indians of Guatemala and is an 
authentic sociological study. La historia de Guatemala is a history of 
Guatemala from colonial times through the wars of independence. It has 
several appendices containing much statistical material as well as mis- 
cellaneous facts which the author gleaned from obscure sources. 

Rafael Garcia Goyena is a biography of Guatemala’s famous poet- 
fabulist. Landivar e Irisarri is both a biographical and critical study of 
two of Guatemala’s greatest literary figures. It contains much interesting 
material on Irisarri’s relations with Andrés Bello in London and Chile; it 
is not generally known that Andrés Bello owed much of his later success 
both as a writer and as a diplomat to Irisarri, under whom he served in 
the places mentioned. 

The amount of critical writings of this Guatemalan writer would fill 
volumes. He practically dominated all the literary journals of his day with 
the number of studies and articles he submitted; often two or three of his 
articles appeared in one issue of a literary journal. For fifty years this 
vigorous scholar contributed articles to the periodicals of his day. Fortu- 
nately for us, Batres Jauregui was wealthy enough to publish his studies 
later on in book form, a rarity in Guatemala, so that it is possible for the 
literary historian to consult all his works. 

The striking quality of this critic’s work is his intense feeling for Spanish 
America, his desire for a united people: “una sdla debe ser la patria y la 
lengua de los hispanoamericanos,” in the words of Bolivar, with which he 
prefaces his book. Pride of race, of language, of ancient heritage are 
everywhere evident in his work. Urging a linguistic congress of the 
Americas for the purpose of codifying laws in language and the acceptance 
of Americanisms, he say that 


“seria oportuno y conveniente—por amor a la unién de nuestra noble raza; 
por su caballeresca hidalguia, su intelectualidad viva y elastica; por el espiritu 
de unién que conviene, hoy mas que nunca, que exista entre Espafia y América, 
que en las resoluciones académicas prevalezcan el sentimiento expansivo de 
Castelar y los métodos amplios y fecundos de Valera y Nifiez de Arce.”? 


The heroes for Batres Jauregui were the great writers of Spain: Lope de 
Vega, Cervantes, Quevedo, and the unknown author of the Cid. But 


* El castellano en América, 204. 
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Olmedo, Heredia, Bello, Cuervo, Fray Matias de Cérdoba and the great 
Irisarri, his countryman, are spoken of reverently and passionately, too, 
especially in his fiery attacks on Menéndez y Pelayo. If Batres Jauregui 
loved Spain, he loved Spanish America even more; and when the Spanish 
Academy looked askance at writers whom it considered to be upstarts, the 
Guatemalan struck back at his critics in scorn. Ricardo Palma’s cold recep- 
tion by Spaniards brought this comment from Batres Jauregui: 


“2Quién no ha admirado la diccién rica, castiza, nerviosa, del peruano 
Ricardo Palmo, que fué a la Real Academia Espafiola, a proponer que se 
adoptasen muchas voces usados en nuestra América, y tuvo la desazén de no 
ser atendido por todos los académicos de la calle de Valverde? Llevé propésito 
hispanéfilo a pedir la admisién de unos cuantos vocablos de uso general en 
América; pero no se le contestaba por algunos, que tales palabras no se 


usaban por alla, cual si fuese el léxico, seguin el mismo dice, un cordén sanitario 
entre América y Espafia.””* 


Batres Jauregui was by no means ignorant of the literature of Spanish 
America or of the fact that much of it was bad. He laments the practice 
of keeping women ignorant to the point of illiteracy; and that the only 
careers open to them were a marriage arranged by parents without the 
consent of the girl or the alternative of entering a convent. Speaking of the 
life of the colonists, he remarks: — 


“Entre el dolce far niente de descansada vida, y la atmésfera de incienso en 


las iglesias, consumieron nuestros mayores gran parte de su tranquila 
existencia.”® 


The literature of the colonial period was nothing compared to that of 
Spain, but the Guatemalan asks: 


“Ni zcémo podia seguir otros derroteos ni aspirar a torcer rumbo, cuando 
bogaba aherrojada por la mano de plomo de omnipotentes monarcas, en 
misero galeén, apenas movia las turbias aguas del mar muerto de la in- 
diferencia, iluminado aqui y alli por los siniestros fulgores de inquisitoriales 
hogueras? Si las ideas de la época, el torpe fanatismo, y las persecuciones del 
horrible tribunal, que no pudo respetar ni a Fr. Luis de Leén, ni a San Juan 
de la Cruz, ni a Benito Jerénimo Feijéo, opusieron granitico valladar al 
desenvolvimiento del saber humano, ¢qué otra cosa habia de suceder en estas 
apartadas regiones del Nuevo Mundo?’’* 


Batres Jauregui’s chief quarrel, however, was with Menéndez y Pelayo 
because of the latter’s remarks about Spanish American writers in his 
famous Antologia de poetas hispanoamericanos. 

The great Spanish critic laid himself open to severe criticism, too, which 


* Ibid., 14. 
* Literatos guatemaltecos, Landivar e Irisarri, 7. 
* Ibid., 11. 
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was not long in forthcoming from Batres Jauregui. Many errors crept into 
the Spaniard’s study which have since been repeated by other critics; it 
remained for Batres Jauregui to let the world know how competent Menén- 
dez y Pelayo was to judge impartially a literature with which he was not 
in sympathy and which he did not understand. 

Olmedo was a particular idol of the Guatemalan critic, and when 
Menéndez y Pelayo made disparaging remarks about Olmedo’s verse, 
Batres Jauregui could contain himself no longer. He says: 


“No es estrafio que Menéndez y Pelayo—que Ilama cantor de nuestros 
desastres a Olmedo—diga que ‘adolece de la desigualdad propia de todos los 
poetas americanos, desigualdad de que ni el mismo Bello se libra en la 
infelicisima parte segunda de su Alocucién a la poesia. Versos prosaicos, 
desgarbados, pedestres, son—por castigo providencial—aquellos en que el autor 
se desata en injurias contra los conquistadores.’ Basta decir, para contestar esa 
arrogante explosién colonial del eruditisimo escritor espafiol; que él no es 
poeta, por mds que sea un pozo de ciencia, y que esa desigualdad que hallé 
su mal humor, no es de todos los poetas americanos solamente, sino de cuantos 
poetas ha habido y hay en el mundo, y de todos los prosadores, como se 
demuestra por el mismo insigne critico montafiés, que es harto desigual y 
apasionado cuando se trata de juzgar a los cantores de nuestra Independencia, 
de la libertad de América.”® 


To show that Menéndez y Pelayo was simply out of tune with Spanish 
America, Batres Jauregui tries to demonstrate that the Spaniard was a 
reactionary by birth, education, and religion, and therefore incapable of 
fair judgment. 


“Por los demas, es de notar, que el portentoso ingenio de D. Marcelino, de 
aquel fildsofo y esencialmente catélico, es pagano en sus rimas, en el gusto 
que revela y en las formas que reviste, que como se lo han hecho ver el marqués 
Valmar y el ilustre orador Pidal. Aunque cristiano, Menéndez y Pelayo se 
solaza con el Venusino, se viste la romana toga, conversa cordialmente con 
Petronio; pero no se avive, en ningtin caso, con las vibraciones independientes, 
patriéticas, americanas, de la epopeya de la libertad en el Nuevo Mundo, ni 
menos siente la inspiracién que produce la naturaleza fecunda, exuberante de 
nuestro suelo. El modo de percibir y de pensar del autor de la Antologia de 
poetas hispanoamericanos no transigue con la independencia de las republicas 
hispanas. El paladin de la poesia antigua, el pregonero de la lirica clasica, no 
gusta de los naturales esplendores del Mundo de Colén.’’* 


To give his statement more weight he quotes his hero Bolivar: 


“En muchas ocasiones previé Bolivar el porvenir y parece que hubiera 
adivinado las frases desabridas de Menéndez y Pelayo, cuando al leer el 
libertador su apoteosis, escribié a Olmedo diciéndole: ‘Un americano leera el 


* El castellano en América, 242. 
* Op. cit., 243. 
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poema de usted como un canto de Homero; y un espafiol lo leer4 como un 
canto de facistol de Boileau’.”* 


But that which really stung the Guatemalan to the quick was the Spanish 
critic’s remarks about Heredia, whom Batres Jauregui loved more than 
any other Spanish American poet. He attacked Menéndez y Pelayo with 
cold fury, but not blindly, for he was able to point out faults in the great 
Spaniard’s style, faults which are now generally recognized but about 
which no one dared remark in Menéndez y Pelayo’s day. 

Quoting the Spanish critic, Batres Jauregui writes: 

“Si algtiin género de inspiracién hay en las composiciones filibusteras de 
Heredia—son palabras de Menéndez y Pelayo—ser4, aunque mas débil y 
apagada, aquella intima y melancdlica poesia que delante del Niagara le 
hacian recordar las palmas.’ 

“iAh Don Marcelino! Ni Alberto Lista, ni Canovas del Castillo, . . . tuvieron 
mas que un profundo sentimiento de admiracién para el genio hispano- 
americano, que si no figuré entre los ortodoxos espafioles, honra es y muy 
grande de la raza latina, de los préceres de la Independencia de América, por 
mas que el eruditisimo autor de la Antologia con una frialdad rayana en 
anti-americanismo supino, le llame gran pecador contra la pureza de la lengua 
y del gusto... | {Qué lengua y qué pureza y qué gusto se necesitan para juzgar 
asi al mas original, al primero de los poetas américo-hispanos! Qué se diria 
del malandrin, que sin tener en cuenta la alteza del portentoso espiritu del 
mismo Menéndez y Pelayo, cuya memoria admirable lo ha constituido un 
archivo ambulante de todos los archivos, le echase en cara que peca contra la 
lengua y el gusto, por usar palabras como inaccesos, velivolos, invectivar, etc., 
transposiciones forzadas y giros antigramaticales ?’”® 


The Spanish critic fared no better in Peru, according to Batres Jauregui, 
who remarks that the only poetry that the Spaniard would consider was 
that of colonial times during which no one wrote verses criticizing Spain. 
The Guatemalan asks what would happen should a Spanish American 
compile an anthology of Spanish poetry in which Zorrilla or any other 
contemporary writer were not included. As a further condemnation of the 
Spanish critic, Batres Jauregui quotes Ricardo Palma’s son to show what 
Peruvians think of the famous Spaniard: 


“‘Critico de viejo, dice D. Clemente Palma, leno de un espafiolismo enragé, 
intransigente, no simpatiza con lo que ha venido después de la Independencia, 
a la cual muestra rencor patridtico.’ ”® 


The charge is by no means to be lightly cast aside, for Menéndez y Pelayo 
was reactionary where Spanish America was concerned. 
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Olmedo’s ode to Bolivar did not meet with favor from the Spaniard, who 
characterized it as being too full of thunder even for such a great figure 
as Bolivar. But Batres Jauregui has an answer to that charge too: 

“No buscé por cierto Olmedo, (ni menos Bolivar) el perdén, que desde el 
tribunal de la penitencia pretende otorgarle el pontifice espafiol: Bolivar y 


Olmedo alcanzaron imperecedera fama e inmarcesible gloria, Bolivar triunfé 
de Espafia y Olmedo de Menéndez Pelayo.”*® 


One can feel the patriotic fervor of the Guatemalan in every word he hurls 
at the Spanish critic, and surely he was right in his charge that Menéndez 
y Pelayo was blind to anything that did not fit his narrow scholastic 
viewpoint. 

In all his criticism of the Spanish critic, Batres Jauregui was careful 
to cite literary figures known throughout Spanish America; but when the 
great montafiés mentioned one of Guatemala’s best-loved poets in an off- 
hand manner, the Guatemalan was not content to let the matter stand with- 
out some remark. His criticism is just, as the reader can see. Writing of 
Juan Diéguez Olaverri our critic observes: 


“Duélenos, por lo mismo, que un autor como Diéguez, loado por los extrafios 
y admirado con carifio patriédtico por los centro-americanos, haya sido visto 
con desdén, hasta con mal humor, por Menéndez Pelayo, que lo califica de 
poeta de transicién (?), asi como si se tratara de una mediocridad.”™ 


Finally, our critic remarks that Menéndez y Pelayo is well qualified to 
write of Horace in Spain as if he had lived with the Latin poet personally, 
and that the Spaniard was at home among the ancients, but when it came 
to contemporary literary men, especially those from a foreign country, even 


though they spoke the same mother-tongue, there was nothing like common 
ground on which to meet. He writes: 


“Para sentir con los poetas americanos, para enardecerse al calor de esta tierra 
de fecunda renovacién, de soberano aliento, de joven empuje, de libres 
tendencias, no es llamado el erudito espafiol medioeval, el Feijé6o montafiés, 
el que menos gusta del americanismo en las letras. Los frutos del alma tienen 
relacién con los de la naturaleza. La antoldgia de los poetas hispanoamericanos 
es el fiasco del mds portentoso de los cerebros contemporaneos, formado con 
moléculas selectas de los de San Ignacio, San Francisco y San Isidro.” 


The reader may think such a thorough condemnation of the great Spanish 
critic altogether unjustified, but there is much truth in what the Guatemalan 
says. 
Perhaps it may be objected that Batres Jauregui saw nothing but good 
* Ibid., 254. 


" Tbid., 268. 
® Op. cit., 247. 
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in the New World and only bad in the Old; but that objection may be 
parried with a few quotations to show that the Guatemalan knew his own 
people well. In discussing the literature of the New World and the fate of its 
writers, he states that far from having protected its literary men, the 
nations of the New World have generally looked on them as evildoers 
whose just fate was persecution or violent death: Mutis, shot in the back; 
Marmol, who wrote apostrophes to freedom from a cell; Valera, “el 
Danton republicano que cae herido en el dintel de su hogar” ;* Blest Gana, 
who escaped the hangman’s noose by an accident; and Irisarri, who 
marched to jail in El Salvador with hands tied behind his back. 

When he thinks of the public acclaim received by noted literary men in 
Europe and the United States, he mourns the fate of Spanish Americans 
and the paltry reward they received for their efforts. The heartache and 
misery are apparent in this paragraph: 

“Victor Hugo recibe ovaciones regias; a Quintana le cifien 4ureas coronas 
entre los vitores populares; a Zorrilla le tributan apoteosis dignas de él; 
en los Estados Unidos, el primero de sus novelistas gana miles de oro con sus 
obras; el honor y el lucro alimentan al genio. En la misma América espafiola, 
la pluma conduce no pocas veces a la carcel, y siempre los literatos carecen de 


estimulos, y los sacerdotes del templo de los Musas, con su peculio, pagan el 
incienso que queman al pie de sus altares.”’* 


Even more galling was the reception of writers by their countrymen in the 
Spanish American world. The literature of the individual states was un- 
known beyond the borders of the several countries: 


“La literatura centro-americana es, por desgracia, poca conocida no sélo en 
Europa sino hasta en las otras reptiblicas de origen latino. No ha habido empefio 
en popularizar los nombres de nuestros sabios y en dar a conocer a nuestros 
literatos. Hombres como Valle, Larreynaga, Barrundia, Molina y tantos otros 


que han figurado en la América Central, no han alcanzado la extendida fama 
que merecen.”?5 


For all his carping at Spaniards who refused to grant any literary merit 
to Spanish American authors, Batres Jauregui never forgot his love for 
Spain nor the great duty he felt he owed the mother-country. His attacks 
against the Inquisition were not made out of spite or hatred toward the 
Church, but rather because of intense loyalty to the latter ; and he was sorely 
grieved to have to admit that all was not as it should have been with it. 
Above all he felt that he was a member of a distinguished race whose lan- 
guage was second to none in virility, dexterity, or grace, that the language 
of Cervantes was impeccable beyond all cavil, and that Spanish was world- 

* Op. cit., 268. 

* Ibid., 288. 

* Literatura americana, 254. 
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wide in distribution. He cannot speak other than with awe of Los Reyes 
Catélicos, of the Cid, of El Quijote; and when he writes of the early 
Church Fathers in Guatemala, men like Bartolomé de las Casas, Fuentes y 
Guzman, and the great Jiménez, both pride of nationality and pride of race 
are evident on every page. A great respecter of tradition, Batres Jauregui 
wanted only the best that was in man, in the Church, and in the State. As 
Spanish as he is Guatemalan, he remains a figure worthy of study for those 
interested in the development of such a comparatively unknown country 
as Guatemala, which was for him, not only the Guatemala of today, but 
the vast region stretching from Chiapas in what is now Mexico to the 
Isthmus of Panama, the region that constituted the Capitania General de 
Guatemala, whose first ruler was Tonatiuh, Alvarado of the sun-like beard ; 
Guatemala, home of Fray Pedro de Betancourt, the American Saint Francis; 
the Guatemala of which Padre Landivar had sung: 
Salve, cara parens; dulcis Goathimala, salve! 





EDUCATION IN INTER-AMERICANISM 


If one considers the role of organized education in bringing about under- 
standing and friendship between the Americas, the first thing to suggest itself 
is language. The Spanish language is at present taught in many high schools 
and colleges. Portuguese, the language of Brazil, a great nation constituting 
half the area of South America, with more than 40,000,000 inhabitants, is 
taught in almost none of our schools. One effect of this is that many of our 
people do not know that Portuguese is the language of Brazil, a fact frequently 
commented upon by Brazilians visiting in this country. Both languages ought 
more frequently to be taught not only as a means of facilitating travel and 
commerce but also because of the peculiar contribution which a knowledge of 
these languages may make to an understanding of Latin Americans, their 
literature, and life-—Dr. Joun W. Strupepaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, in School Life, vol. 26, no. 5 (February, 1941), p. 129. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE KNOWLEDGE A “SERVICE TO OUR 
COUNTRY AND TO THE WORLD” 


Modern communication and transportation facilities are bringing the nations 
of the world so closely together that all of us in the United States of America, 
if we are to render our greatest service to our country and to the world, must 
become proficient in one or more languages in addition to our own. Western 
hemispheric solidarity makes it highly desirable that many of us prepare our- 
selves to understand and speak the language of our fine neighbors and friends 
to the South—WIarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education 
Association, in Hispania, vol. XXV, no. 1 (February, 1942), p. 13. 














EDITORIAL ... 








“SOME BACK-TO-SCHOOL ADVICE” 


The following letter appeared on the front page of the Washington Daily 
News for September 2, 1942. It is an actual letter from an actual dad to 
an actual son. “Dad” is Lee Miller, Managing Editor of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance. 


IT’S A SMART MAN’S WAR, SON, AND. BRAINS WILL WIN IT; 
YOUR JOB NOW IS TO STUDY HARD 


Dear Son: As your father recalls it, after no-matter-how-many years, the 
opening of school in the fall was not quite so grim as the cartoonists usually 
picture it. 

There was an excitement about it, at seeing old and new faces, and even a 
surge of good resolutions to pay less attention to fun and day-dreaming and 
more to books. 

The resolutions usually didn’t last over-long. The novelty wore off, and the 
shackles didn’t. The white margins of the textbooks were a temptation for 
imitation comic-strip art, and much more inviting than the dull print. The 
classes got monotonous, the teachers lost their novelty, and that feeling of 
what-good-will-this-ever-do-me-anyway began to set in. 

That’s the way it used to be, at least. 

But, at the risk of being too stuffy a parent, here is something to think about— 

There’s a war on. 

It is a smart man’s war. 

It is not going to be won with plain muscles. Brains are going to win this war. 

This war is going to last a long time. You are very likely going to be a 
direct part of it. 

Keep yourself in physical trim. Toughen yourself, physically. But you’ll be 
smart not to count on your muscles alone carrying the load for you. 

There’s arithmetic, for instance. Maybe it’s dull. But bear in mind that the 
navigator of a plane or warship, or the man in charge of a gun crew afloat or 
ashore, is as good as a goner without a mastery of mathematics. 

Take English. If you want to become an officer, eventually, bear in mind that 
an officer’s job is not just leading his men in action—where the niceties of 
diction may be of small moment—but may involve also a great deal of necessary 
correspondence and other paper work. You won’t want your superior officers 
to mark you down as a “deze-and-doze” guy. 

Or your foreign-language course. When your father studied French and 
Spanish and German it really didn’t seem very important. And he forgot most 
of what he had learned before he got to the places where people talked those 
tongues, But you—you’re likely to reach such places in a few years, and what 
you’re learning now—if you learn it—will be of real military importance. 

In other words, if you were to ask our advice (which you haven't), it’s this: 

Get after those books with the same spirit as if you were learning the instru- 
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ment board of a Flying Fortress, or how to assemble a machine-gun in pitch 
darkness. 


This time your schoolbooks are your first step in preparing to fight for your 
country. 


Affectionately, 
Dap 


It is heartening to have intelligent American citizens express this point 
of view. We believe it is the point of view of most Americans and nearly 
all parents. And despite the best efforts of the “lunatic fringe” among 
educationists during the past twenty-five years to destroy belief in any- 
thing—including patriotism and such “old-fashioned virtues” as faith in 
the value of hard work and of exact knowledge—among our youth, we 
also believe it is the point of view of young Americans generally. Appar- 
ently the “lunatic fringe” have not been able to destroy our boys’ and 
girls’ faith in “things a fellow ought to tie to.” 

Unfortunately the “lunatic fringe” among educationists are still going 
strong, in interviews and articles at least, though they are not so vocal as 
in their halcyon days. (According to a writer in Progressive Education, 
they are advising their adherents to “lie low and consolidate their gains.”) 
Nevertheless we still hear and read the same old claptrap and flapdoodle 
about substituting “social studies,” “general mathematics,” “general 
science,” and “general language” for exact knowledge, specific skills, and 
mastery of specific content in mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
English composition, foreign languages, and other content-subjects. We 
still see slurring references to “mere” knowledge, “mere” skill, even— 
God save the mark!—“mere” literacy. We still find educationists who 
maintain that “any teacher can teach any subject”—a theory aptly de- 
scribed by Professor I. L. Kandel of Teachers College, a sound thinker 
among Professors of Education, as “Illiterates taught by illiterates.” 
(Many a Spanish teacher can tell about courses on “Inter-American Rela- 
tions” taught by teachers of “social studies” whose pitiful ignorance of 
Latin America—not to mention its languages—is apparently no bar to 
setting themselves up as “interpreters of our Good Neighbors.”) 

The only hope is that the good sense of Americans generally, the good 
sense of the non-lunatic majority of educationists, and the good sense of 
the overwhelming majority of classroom teachers, will bring about the 
end of educational anarchy once and for all. One way to hasten this 
result is to deflate educationist wind-bags at every opportunity. 

Voltaire once wrote, “My prayer . . . is a short one: ‘O Lord, make 
my enemies ridiculous!’ God has granted it.” The enemies of real educa- 
tion in America—the “debunkers” of American history, the decryers of 
patriotism, the assailants of exact and organized knowledge—have cer- 
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tainly given us ammunition enough in their own utterances and publica- 
tions, though anyone ought to hesitate to hold God responsible for “making 
them ridiculous.” The “lunatic fringe” among educationists can do a 
pretty good job at that without any help. All that is needed is to call atten- 
tion to the obvious facts. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS ... 








NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations has the honor to submit the following 
nominations : 
President: Detos L. CANFIELD, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N.Y. 
Third Vice-President: Etste Jamieson, Kensington High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Secretary: Graypon S. DeLanp, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
Members of Executive Council: Lutu McLaucuuin, Lincoln High 
School, Portland, Ore. ; LAwreNncE B. Kippie, The Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. Berxow11z, Chairman 
MicHaet S. DoNLAN 
Otis H. GREEN 
W. H. SHOEMAKER 
TERRELL TATUM 
Leavitt O. WRIGHT 
Committee on Nominations 


PROPOSED REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, chairman of the Committee on Revision 
of the Constitution, has sent the Editor the following communication : 


In view of all the circumstances that surround our modern language work, I 
have found it impossible to get all the information necessary for a worthwhile 
report from the Committee on Revision of the Constitution. The Committee 
hopes to have a report ready for discussion and action at the 1943 Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 

In lieu of a formal report, will you please print this notice in the October 
number of HIsPANIA? 

Cordially yours, 
Joun D. Fitz-Gera.p, Chairman 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . . conducted by 


E. H. Hespert and JOHN T. Rein, Associate Editor 








To THE EpiTors: 


I was much interested in the query of G.B.C. in the May number concern- 
ing “ss” in “Démosselo pronto,” and grateful to Professor Hespelt for citing 
good authority for the suppression of the first “s.” To be sure, this is the same 
“s” that drops out in the reflexive “vamonos,” etc. Now I should like to 
be set right on the status of the “n” in similar circumstances: e.g., “Déjennos 
pasar.” In Don Quijote we find “—Apdartense nora en tal del camino, y 
déjenmos pasar; ...” (Part II, Ch. 10.) Francisco Rodriguez Marin appends 
a note in his critical edition (Tomo IV, Madrid, 1928, p. 214) : “Déjenmos, por 
déjennos, El mos por nos es atin muy frecuente entre los aldeanos y campesinos 
de algunas regiones de Espafia. En la andaluza se oye a cada paso.” From this 
I infer that correct usage calls for the double “n” in such cases. Is there any 
authority for suppressing the “n” of the verb-ending? 

One more question in connection with doubled consonants: What is the 
accepted manner of reading the “II” resulting from assimilation of infinitive 
“r” to third person pronouns, when reading aloud literary works of the 
Golden Age? When we quote Sancho’s “Peor es meneallo,” should we make 
it rhyme with Spanish “gallo” or Italian “gallo?” In modern Spanish, “al lado” 
does not rhyme with “callado,” but Cervantes rhymes “describilla” with “mara- 
villa” (Soneta al tuimulo de Felipe II en Sevilla). 


W. M. 


Neither in Bello-Cuervo nor in the Gramdtica espafiola de la Real Academia 
can I find anything to indicate that the n in “déjennos” ever drops and I believe 
that it is always retained. This is logical for two reasons: (1) a double » 
occurs in other Spanish words—“innumerable,” “innovacién,” etc.—and can 
be pronounced without difficulty; (2) if the m were omitted the form would 
be ambiguous—it might be either singular or plural. 

As to Sanchez’s “meneallo”: Professor Keniston (The Syntax of Castilian 
Prose, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937, p. 99) comments on the 
pronunciation of similar forms in the sixteenth century as follows: 

When a pronoun of the third person follows the infinitive, it was common through- 
out the sixteenth century to assimilate the final -r of the infinitive to the initial /- 
of the pronoun, and the resulting geminated / became a palatal -il-. 


That the same pronounciation was retained in the seventeenth century is 
evident from the fact that the dramatists of the Golden Age consistently rhyme 
such assimilated forms with other words containing an -ll-. In Peribdiiez y el 
Comendador de Ocaiia (Cuatro comedias, edited by J. M. Hill and M. M. 
Harlan, New York, W. W. Norton and Company, 1941) Lope de Vega rhymes 
“resistillo” (line 199) with “novillo” (line 200), “bello” (line 1332) with 
“tenello” (line 1335), etc. 

E. H. H. 
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To THE EpiTors: 


From time to time I see pamphlets and bulletins put out by all kinds of 
organizations which deal with Latin America; I am wondering if there is 
any systematic way in which I can keep informed about the appearance of 
such material. I should like to make as large a collection as possible to use in 
my classes. 


P. J. W. 


The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York, issues 
periodically with cumulative numbers the Vertical File Service Catalogue, 
for which most large libraries subscribe. In it under appropriate subject- 
headings you will find listed most of the so-called “fugitive” material— 
booklets, leaflets, pamphlets, etc.—with the issuing organization, number of 
pages, and price. Checking through the May, 1942 number, for example, I 
find under Latin America a series of mimeographed “Annotated Booklets 
for Teachers of Spanish” which can be obtained from the Modern Language 
Service Bureau, 145 Fifteenth Street, San Mateo, California. An exceedingly 
interesting pamphlet came to my attention through the Vertical File Service 
Catalogue: Latin American Viewpoints, published by the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, Philadelphia, 1942 (James-Patten-Rowe 
Pamphlet Series #11). Information regarding current publications also ap- 
pears in HispANtA: for instance, see the May issue, pp. 229-230, “Publications 
in Inter-American Relations Available to Teachers of Spanish.” You might 
also ask the Pan American Union to send you its list of publications, and ask 
to be put on the mailing list of the Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, U. S. Office of Education, and the mailing list of the Division of 
Science and Education, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
(All addresses Washington. D.C.) 


oe - 4 
To THE EpirTors: 


The students of our Spanish classes would like to communicate with stu- 
dents from Spain, South America, or Mexico, or with any Spanish-speaking 
children. Could you help me in getting in touch with such students? 

J.C. H. 


Numerous agencies in the United States have worked in this field. It is not 
known how many are continuing their work under war conditions. The follow- 
ing memorandum from the Pan American Union may aid in solving your 
problem. 


J. T.R. 
INTER-AMERICAN SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 


The Pan American Union does everything in its power to promote the 
exchange of school correspondence between children in the American re- 
publics, and has for many years conducted special campaigns in Latin America 
to arouse interest in this movement. No attempt is made to assign corre- 
spondents, and requests are referred to the various agencies in this country 
which have facilities to perform this service satisfactorily. Occasionally, when 
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some unusual type of request is received, the Union finds it possible to arrange 
an exchange direct. 

The following agencies are very much interested in this work and make 
every effort to assign suitable correspondents, although there is sometimes 
unavoidable delay owing to the fact that the demand from this country usually 
exceeds the number of names that can be secured abroad. 

The Argentine-American Cultural Institute in Buenos Aires has a special 
department for the exchange of letters between its students of English and 
young people in the United States. Requests for names should be sent to: 
Instituto Cultural Argentino-Norteamericano, Maipi 686, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. An idea of the age and interests of the American correspondents 
should be given on making requests. 

International Friendship League, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

International Students Society, Director: Newton H. Crowell, Box 67, 
Vancouver, Washington. 

Junior Red Cross, American National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. (Pri- 
marily for elementary schools; arranges exchange of portfolios of school work 
and translates letters into the language of the country of destination.) 

National Bureau of Educational Correspondence, Director: Dr. A. J. Roehm, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Student Forum on International Relations, Secretary: Marinora Wilson, 
406 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 

Student Letter Exchange, Director: R. C. Mishek, Waseca High School, 
Waseca, Minnesota. 

The Caravan, 132 E. 65th St., New York City. Supplies names of corre- 
spondents to its membership which is open to children and adults. 

The Christian Science Monitor Mail Bag, Miss Ethel C. Ince, editor, Junior 
Department, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Massachusetts, Will 
supply names of correspondents to children of subscribers. 

The Odyssey Press, Inc., 386 4th Avenue, New York City, will supply names 
of correspondents to subscribers to El Eco. A long self-addressed envelope and 
6 cents in stamps should accompany the request. 


Additional Latin American Sources: 


Asociacién Estudiantil de Correspondencia Interamericana, Apartado de 
Correos 841, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 

Casa do Estudante do Brasil, Largo da Carioca 11, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Has an active department for the exchange of student correspondence, under 
the auspices of the Departments of Education and of Foreign Affairs. Address 
requests to: Bureau Brasileiro de Correspondencia Escolar Internacional. 

Seccién Argentina de Correspondencia Escolar Internacional, Avenida de 
Mayo 1396, Buenos Aires, Argentina. This office is under the auspices of the 
Argentine National Committee of Intellectual Cooperation. 

Escuela “Reptblica Argentina,” Avenida Reptblica Argentina No. 78, 
México, D.F. Desires to secure for its schoolchildren letters from pupils 
who can write in Spanish. Address letter to: Sefiora Directora. 

Instituto “Rita Lecumberry,” Guayaquil, Ecuador. Address requests to the 
Directora, Sefiorita Emma Ortiz. 
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To THE Epitors: 

Having just received my Doctor’s degree I am eager to continue certain 
studies suggested by my dissertation, which dealt with Spanish American 
literature. Anxious to avoid the duplication of work which someone else is 
already carrying on, I am enclosing the titles of several projects I had in mind 
and hope that you will tell me if any scholars to your knowledge are following 
the same or similar paths. 


C.S. DeW. 


The Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress has just issued a 
mimeographed volume entitled Investigations in Progress in the United States 
in the Field of Latin American Humanistic and Social Science Studies. 
(Washington, 1942). Each investigator who has work in progress is listed, with 
his projects, and a subject-index enables you to find out what is currently 
being done in the field you are interested in. Hispania also publishes an 
annual list of “Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Language and Litera- 
ture” (see May issue, pp. 204-208), compiled by Sturgis E. Leavitt, which in- 
cludes a section devoted to “Ph.D. Theses in Preparation.” 

s&s 


To THE EpiTors: 

Please tell us through the columns of Hispanra the names of some books 
which would be helpful in conducting the business meetings of our “Tertulia 
Espafiola,” of which I am adviser. I should also welcome suggestions for games 
suitable for use at our club meetings. 


K. E. M. 


At the conclusion of her very helpful article on “Activities for Spanish 
Clubs” (Hispania, XXI [1938], 285-292) Professor Minnie M. Miller of the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia gives a bibliography of fourteen 
items which will solve many Spanish Club problems. Among other things she 
lists the pamphlet Suggestions for Spanish Clubs which may be obtained 
for fifteen cents from the Casa Hispdnica, Columbia University, New York 
City (this contains parliamentary expressions for the business meeting) ; 
Games for Spanish Clubs by Colley F. Sparkman, which is sold for one dollar 
by the Casa Hispanica; The Pan American Club and its Activities by Joshua 
Hochstein, which can be obtained for twenty-five cents by writing to Mr. 
Hochstein at Evander Childs High School, 800 East Gun Hill Road, New 
York City; and Spanish Club Manual by Eloise Roach, published by Banks 
Upshaw and Company, Dallas, Texas. 


E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

If you were asked to recommend a small library of books on Latin America 
by recognized experts (that is, not of the “take a look, write a book” variety 
represented by a recent “best-seller”) what would you suggest? 

M.C. L. 


That is a hard question, and the suggestions that follow represent only per- 
sonal preferences. I should include, among others, the following: 
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Arxman, Duncan, The All-American Front. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1941. Price, $3.00. 
Green, Puitip Leonarp, Our Latin American Neighbors. New York: Hastings 

House, 1941. Price, $2.00. 

Herrinc, Husert, Good Neighbors. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 

Price, $3.00. 

James, Preston E., Latin America. New York: Odyssey Press, 1942, Price, 
$4.50. 

Kirkpatrick, F. A., Latin America: A Brief History. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. Price, $3.75. 

Munro, Dana GARDNER, The Latin American Republics: A History. New 

York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. Price, $4.00. 

Scuurz, Witt1AM Lyt te, Latin America: A Descriptive Survey. New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Company, 1941. Price, $3.75. 

TREND, J. B., South America: With Mexico and Central America. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1941. Price, $1.00. 

Wittiams, Mary W., The People and Politics of Latin America. Boston: 

Ginn and Company (New Edition), 1938. Price, $4.60. 

Of course there are many other good and authoritative books, especially 
among those dealing with individual countries. But these would be my first 
choices if I were “starting from scratch.” 

H. G. D. 
To THE Epirors: 

Can you tell me where I can find a copy of Mrs. Horace Mann’s translation 

of Sarmiento’s Facundo? 


E. F. 


You may have been trying to find it in libraries under Facundo rather than 
the title it bears in Mary Tyler (Peabody) Mann’s translation, which is: 
“Life in the Argentine Republic in the Days of the Tyrants; or, Civilization 
and Barbarism. From the Spanish of Domingo F. Sarmiento. With a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, by Mrs. Horace Mann. First American from 
the third Spanish edition.” New York: Hurd and Houghton, 1868. xxxv, 
400 pp. 

There is a copy in the Library of Congress and doubtless copies in other 
libraries. Hurd and Houghton were among the predecessors of the present 
Boston publishing firm of Houghton Mifflin Company. Facundo was also 
earlier translated into French by A. Giraud under the title: Civilisation et 
barbarie: meeurs, coutumes, caractéres des peuples argentins. Paris, 1853. Mrs. 
Mann probably used this translation. There is a more recent French edition, 
translated by Marcel Bataillon, with a preface by Anibal Ponce, published by 
the Institut International de Codpération Intellectuelle, Paris, 1934. 

Mrs. Mann’s sketch of Sarmiento’s life is of course one of the attractions of 
her edition of Facundo. Some of our members may not know that Sarmiento 
reciprocated by writing a life of Horace Mann, which appears in his Las 
Escuelas: base de la prosperidad i de la Republica en los Estados Unidos. 
Informe al Ministro de Instruccion Publica de la Republica Arjentina. Pasado 
por D. F, Sarmiento, Ministro Plenipotenciario i Enviado Extraordinario cerca 
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de las Gobiernos de Chile, Peru, i Estados Unidos.* Nueva York: 1870. (Copy- 
right, 1866.) The “Vida de Horacio Mann” appears on pp. 70-119 of this inter- 
esting book, which also contains an account of the proceedings at the dedica- 
tion of the Horace Mann statue in front of the State House at Boston and has 
a reproduction of the statue as frontispiece. Sarmiento at first contemplated 
translating Mrs. Mann’s Life of Horace Mann, and received her permission to 
do so, but the sketch in his book is obviously much shorter, adapted from 
Mrs. Mann’s work and other sources suggested to Sarmiento by Mrs. Mann 
herself. The printers of this volume were D. Appleton and Company, pred- 
ecessors of the D. Appleton-Century Company. The Appleton firm, by the 
way, have had a long and interesting history in publishing books in Spanish 
for the Spanish American trade. When I first read the Don Quijote in Spanish 
(with Professor Ford in 1909-10), we used an all-Spanish edition of the 
Quijote published by Appleton for many years, with an introduction by George 
Ticknor. (The Arjona and Arjona bibliography of textbooks in Spanish does 
not include this edition, I believe, nor the earlier one by Francis Sales, Ticknor’s 
associate at Harvard.) 


H. G. D. 


To THE Epirtors: 
Where can I get good up-to-date wall-maps of the Latin American countries? 
A. C. W. 


The following are listed in sources available to us as large commercial 
producers of wall-maps: Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois; A. J. Nystrom Company, 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago; and 
Rand McNally Company, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago. The Denoyer- 
Geppert Company has just announced what ought to be an attractive new 
series of maps, prepared under the editorship of Professor Herbert E. Bolton 
of the University of California; the series includes relief and native culture 
maps, population and linguistic maps, economic and communication maps, 
historical maps showing the various periods, comprehensive regional maps, and 
the like. The text is in both English and Spanish. 


J. T.R. 


[With this issue Professor John T. Reid, who has entered the Foreign 
Service of the United States “for the duration,” temporarily has to abandon his 
place as one of the “A. A. T. S. Quiz Kids.” Professor Robert H. Williams 
of the University of Texas has kindly consented to act as Professor Hespelt’s 
collaborator in place of Professor Reid.—Eprtor.] 


* Note the spelling according to the reforms of Andrés Bello. 
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NOTES AND NEWS... Conducted by the Eprror 








PAN AMERICAN UNION PUBLICATIONS 


The Pan American Union, with the cooperation of the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, has begun publication of a series of 
illustrated pamphlets, intended for use as supplementary material in classes 
in Spanish or Portuguese or in geography, history, or international relations 
classes. The pamphlets are written in an interesting style and are attractively 
printed. They may be obtained for only five cents each. Two pamphlets in the 
series are already available: “The Pan American Union,” by Mae Galarza and 
B. Mae Small, and “The Snake Farm at Butantan, Brazil,” by Lorrainne 
Williams Garrett and J. Hal Connor. 

Other publications of the Union suitable for use in classes are listed in the 
May issue of Hispania. Address all inquiries to The Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR SPANISH TEACHERS 


A Selective Elementary Bibliography for Spanish Teachers, compiled by 
members of the Department of Romanic Languages of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, is available from The Thrift Press, 317 College Avenue, Ithaca, 
New York, to any Spanish teacher who writes for a copy, enclosing a three- 
cent stamp, according to Professor Willis Knapp Jones, one of the compilers. 
The pamphlet, of twenty-four pages, has sections dealing with background and 
general reference material, the psychology and methods of language study, 
language and linguistics in general, professional periodicals (HISPANIA un- 
fortunately is listed at its former address), pronunciation, commercial Spanish, 
grammars, additional aids, recommended readers (graded), histories of Spanish 
literature, periodicals, conversational material, classroom aids (visual material, 
slides, maps, flags, etc.), tests and measurements, clubs, correspondence, plays, 
radio, and Hispanic American life, letters, arts, music, and cultural materials 
generally. Prices of materials are indicated in nearly every case. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN TRAINING CENTERS 


Intensive courses in the Inter-American field have been established by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs through a contract with 
the American Council of Learned Societies. Designed primarily for persons 
who are being sent on government missions to the other American republics, 
the Training Centers offer intensive, “non-academic” courses in Spanish and 
Portuguese and in Latin American backgrounds. 

Two centers are already in operation, one in Philadelphia and one in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Philadelphia Center functions as a full-time, intensive summer 
course, in which the trainees spend eight weeks (June 22 to August 15 last 
summer) at the University of Pennsylvania, giving all their time to intensive 
work in the Spanish language and to background studies, with lectures and 
discussions on special topics and regions by distinguished visiting professors 
and other authorities. The use of Spanish is required at all meals and other 
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social occasions. Over sixty students participated in the work of the Philadel- 
phia Center last summer, and it is expected that an even larger number will 
attend the session in the summer of 1943. 

The Director of the Philadelphia Center is Professor W. Rex Crawford of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
The Philadelphia Advisory Board includes Professors Arthur P. Whitaker and 
George C. Vaillant and Dean Edwin B. Williams of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Professor Frank W. Fetter of Haverford College, Professor James 
B. Sorber of Swarthmore College, and Professor Charles G. Fenwick of Bryn 
Mawr College. 

The Washington Inter-American Training Center offers part-time in-service 
training for government employees. It has been in operation since June 1, 
operating successive eight-week cycles throughout the year. 

About one hundred and fifty government employees were enrolled for the 
first cycle (June and July), and over five hundred for the second (August and 
September). In addition to background courses on Latin American geography, 
history, economics, social and political organization, law and legal systems, 
education, life and culture, and the like, classes in Spanish and Portuguese are 
provided at various governmental agencies. In the last week of September 
nearly forty such classes were being taught at nineteen different places scat- 
tered throughout Washington. Among the agencies served were the Army, 
Navy, State, Treasury, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce Departments, the 
Board of Economic Warfare, and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The Director of the Washington Inter-American Training Center is Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle of The Washington University, who has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence from his regular duties at the University to direct 
the Center. Headquarters of the Center are at the Library of Congress (Room 
128, Library of Congress Annex). The Washington Advisory Committee 
includes Dr. W. L. Schurz, Assistant Chief of the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions, Department of State; Dr. William Manger, Counselor of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union; Dr. John C. Patterson, Chief of the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, United States Office of Education; Major Preston E. 
James, of the Office of Strategic Services; Dr. Lewis Hanke, Director of the 
Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress; Dr. Matthew W. Stirling, Chief 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution; and Mr. 
Walter T. Prendergast of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The teaching staff of the Washington Center includes distinguished authori- 
ties on various phases of Latin American studies, including some of the experts 
who serve on the Advisory Board. The classes in Spanish and Portuguese, 
taught exclusively by natives of Latin American countries, emphasize the oral 
approach, the method followed being that illustrated in Conversational Spanish 
for the Army Air Forces, by Lipp and Besso. La Prensa is used in conjunction 
with other texts, with special exercises based on selected articles prepared by 
Francisco Aguilera, of the Pan American Union, a former instructor at Yale, 
who supervises the Spanish classes. In the Spanish classes the “seseo” is used, 
and in the Portuguese classes Brazilian usage is followed. 

The general administration of the two Centers and of any others that may 
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be established is in the hands of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
of which Dr. Waldo G. Leland is Executive Director. The Centers are spon- 
sored by the Joint Committee on Latin American Studies, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the National Research Council, the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, and the American Council of Learned Societies. The Executive Secretary 
of the Joint Committee, Dr. Wendell C. Bennett, Professor of Anthropology, 
Yale University, is General Director of the Centers. A Policy Board, consisting 
of a representative of the State Department, a representative of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, and a representative of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, decides all matters of policy affecting the Centers. 
The representatives of these agencies on the Policy Board are Mr. Charles 
Thomson, Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State; 
Mr. Kenneth Holland, Director of the Division of Science and Education, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; and Dr. Waldo G. Leland, 
Executive Director of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

In addition to regular classes, the Washington Center provides consultant 
service for members of government missions assigned to Latin America, and 
provides special instruction on any desired phase of background knowledge 
or in the languages. The “non-academic” nature of the classes is emphasized 
by the fact that there are no examinations, no “credits” assigned, and that 
attendance (except in a few classes) is voluntary. No tuition is charged. The 
determining factor in the admission of a student to any course is not the 
individual’s own desire for the instruction or any personal advantage to him 
or her that may result, but rather the contribution that the training received 
may make to improved functioning of the governmental office concerned and 
to the general effectiveness of the Latin American program of the United 
States Government. 

The Centers have apparently passed the experimental stage, and have amply 
demonstrated their usefulness. The comment most frequently heard from gov- 
ernment officials and from students is “We should have been doing this years 
ago.” 


CORRECTIONS: THESIS LIST 


Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt sent us the following corrections for the list 
of “Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Language and Literature—1941” 
published in the May issue of Hispanta, pp. 204-208. Both concern Master’s 
theses. 

Error: The thesis title of Peggy S. Bourde should read “Glosario de los 
provincialismos contenidos en dos novelas hispanoamericanas: Los de abajo 
de Mariano Azuela y La vordgine de José Eustacio Rivera.” Tulane University, 
1942, 

Omission: Alfonso G. Dugan, Jr. “Literature and Literary Figures of Cen- 
tral America as Revealed in the Writings of Rubén Dario.” Tulane University, 
1941. 


THIRD CONGRESS OF THE L.1.L.I1. 


The “Tercer Congreso” of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Ibero- 
americana will be held in New Orleans, Louisiana, under the auspices of Tulane 
University, December 21 to 24, 1942. The sessions will be held in the historic 
St. Charles Hotel. The Congress is dedicated to the four hundred and fiftieth 
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anniversary of the discovery of America, and its theme will be “El Nuevo 
Mundo en busca de su expresién.” Distinguished Hispanic American and North 
American men of letters will be “delegados de honor” and will read appropriate 
papers. Listed among those expected are German Arciniegas, Gilberto Freyre, 
José Maria Chacén y Calvo, Baldomero Sanin Cano, Alberto Zum Felde, 
Ratl Silva Castro, Alfonso Reyes, Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Henry Seidel Canby, 
and Archibald MacLeish—to mention only a few. Papers should be submitted 
to Professor John E. Englekirk, President of the Instituto, Tulane University, 
before November 1. Further information may be obtained from Professor 
Englekirk. 


HISPANIA ARTICLE REPRINTED 


The Education Digest (Ann Arbor, Michigan) in its May issue reprinted 
in condensed form “The Future of Portuguese Studies,” by William Berrien, 
published in the February number of Hispania. 


PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS FIRM RECOGNIZES VALUE 
OF LANGUAGES 


As reported in the New York World-Telegram for July 15, 1942, the Westing- 
house International is “compiling a list of approved language schools. Em- 
ployees who complete a course in any language will have fifty per cent of their 
tuition paid by the company,” according to a spokesman for the company. 


CHAPTER NEWS... 


Conducted by 
Mary ELEANOR Peters, Chapter Adviser 








ALABAMA: A luncheon meeting in March, held in Birmingham, brought 
together an enthusiastic group of members of this, our youngest chapter. The 
program which followed the luncheon consisted of three special features. Miss 
Bertha Spradlin spoke in Spanish on her recent trip to Guatemala, illustrating 
her talk with realia, maps, and pictures. Mr. Rafael Cepeda, of Santa Clara, 
Cuba, spoke on the historical background of Cuba, and Dr. M. E. Butterfield 
of the University of Alabama conducted a round-table discussion on “Methods 
of Teaching Conversational Spanish.” 


BRAZOS: The program of the March meeting, held in Houston, Texas, pre- 
sented Rubén M. Campos in “Varias canciones mejicanas,” and Miss Olimpia 
Acevedo of Bogota, Colombia, who spoke on “Mis impresiones de mi viaje a 
los Estados Unidos.” Sr. Taunay, Vice-Consul of Brazil in Houston, gave a 
“Saludo del Brasil” in Portuguese, and was followed by Sr. Y. Burbano, Con- 
sul of Ecuador, and Sr. Luis Rodriguez, Consul of El Salvador, each of whom 
gave a short address. In May an unusually delightful feature was provided by 
Sr. Benito Pérez Verdia, who recited his very beautiful poem, “Bolivar.” He 
was followed by Sr. Angel Cano del Castillo, Consul of Mexico in Galveston. 


KANSAS: The annual celebration of Cervantes Day by the Spanish Section 
of the Department of Romance Languages, University of Kansas, offered an 
appropriate opportunity for the April meeting of the Kansas Chapter. At the 
meeting, held in the afternoon, the following topics were presented: “What the 
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Costa Ricans Think of Us,” by Prof. Dwight L. Bollinger; “A Pan American 
Spanish Course,” by Prof. F. Leon Reynolds; “Chile y los Estados Unidos,” 
by Sr. D. Marmaduke Grove Valenzuela (Becado Chileno de la Universidad 
de Kansas).” At half-past five the program of the Cervantes Homenaje 
brought the members together for a “Banquete y Tertulia.” The program 
of the Tertulia consisted of several one-act plays and dialogues, interspersed 
with Spanish music and dances, presented by students of several high schools 
and colleges of Kansas. Cuba, Costa Rica, Puerto Rico, and Brazil were repre- 
sented in the cast of the plays and in the dances, There was an unusually large 
attendance, from all parts of the state, with one high school, from Kansas City, 
represented by thirty-eight students with their teacher. Among the Hispanic 
American guests there were representatives from Mexico, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Colombia, Chile, Brazil, and Puerto Rico. 


NEW ENGLAND: The regular fall meeting of the chapter was held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology on November 8, 1941. Dean Caldwell of 
M.I.T. welcomed the members, emphasizing in his address the peculiar oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities which teachers of Spanish have before them at 
the present time. Miss Helen Peirce of Smith College spoke interestingly of 
her experiences in Soutl. America. Mrs. Helman of Simmons College spoke 
of the aims of the Pan American Society of Massachusetts, which include the 
entertainment of the Latin American visitors and students. 


NEW YORK: At the monthly meetings of the spring semester this chapter 
enjoyed inspiring talks by a number of eminent speakers. In January Pro- 
fessor Federico de Onis of Columbia University analyzed the periods of 
growth and decline in the study of Spanish in this country since the last 
World War. He expressed the thought that for true Inter-Americanism, 
Spanish in this country and English in Latin America should not be thought 
of as “foreign” languages. At this meeting mention was made of the fact that 
several high schools have introduced special courses in Spanish American 
history into their curricula. It was urged that more schools be encouraged 
to do likewise. At the next meeting, Sefiorita Angelita Mendoza spoke very 
entertainingly on the cultural life of her native country, Argentina. The teach- 
ing of Spanish American literature was the subject of a lecture by Dr. Luis 
Alberto Sanchez. Dr. Sanchez deplored the fact that so many historians seem to 
consider the year 1492 as marking the beginning of civilization in the Western 
Hemisphere, largely neglecting the cultures in existence long before Columbus’s 
discovery of the New World. Professor Hugo Fernandez Artucio of the Uni- 
versity of Montevideo gave an interesting account of the history of secondary 
education in Uruguay. At the May meeting, which was open to pupils, Mr. 
Julien Bryan showed and lectured on a film on Colombia, The four hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of the New World served as the central 
theme of the May fiesta this year. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA: According to long-established custom, the 
May meeting was held at Stanford University, at a luncheon planned as an 
homenaje to Dr. Alfred Coester, esteemed and beloved by all the members 
not only for his years of work as editor of Hispania, but also as teacher, 
guide, and friend. Miss Halcyon Spencer, president of the chapter, introduced 
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representatives of the universities and colleges of the Bay Region, each of 
whom stressed some special phase of Dr. Coester’s career. Dr. Morley, of the 
University of California, spoke of his pioneer work in the field of Latin 
American literature; Miss Mary Eleanor Peters emphasized his part in the 
founding of the A. A. T. S., and editing H1span1a, work shared in the begin- 
ning by Dr. Espinosa and carried on with unstinting service for the past 
fifteen years; Dr. Espinosa outlined his career at Stanford, his unique dis- 
tinction as the first professor of Latin American Literature in any university 
of the United States, and his work as teacher, scholar, and editor. Mr. Newby 
of San José State College, Mr. Mitchell of Marin Junior College, Brother 
Austin, President of St. Mary’s College, Sr. Ulpiano Borja, director of the 
Unién de Habla Espafiola of San Francisco, each added his tribute of praise 
and appreciation. Sr. Borja further called attention to the next meeting of the 
Unién, which would also be an homenaje to Dr. Coester. In the name of the 
chapter, Miss Spencer presented a handsome and commodious brief-case to 
Dr. Coester, thus, in a way, giving the chapter a share in his work of pre- 
paring further books on the subject in which he is so well known. At least 
the chapter will be “going along with him” as he carries his papers hither 
and yon. After the luncheon, the meeting adjourned to the auditorium of the 
School of Education, where, under the direction of Dr. Juan Rael, the guests 
were entertained with a series of colorful and unusual Latin American 
dances, including the Jarabe Tapatio, the Argentine tango, dances from 
Guatemala, Venezuela, Brazil, and, finally, the Cuban version of the conga. 
Latin American students, including the attractive young daughter of Dr. 
Rael, participated in the program. The afternoon ended with tea at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Coester, at which time Miss Salzmann entertained with 
several Spanish songs, and certificates of the Pan American Society of San 
Francisco were presented by Dr. Coester to Miss Halcyon Spencer and Mrs. 
Irene Watchers in appreciation of their work in contributing to the celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day in their respective schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA: At the annual dinner, the guest of honor and speaker 
was Professor Tomds Navarro Tomas, of Columbia University, who in an 
inspiring lecture analyzed and explained the remarkable linguistic phenomenon 
of the uniformity of the Spanish language in Spain and Spanish America. As 
Director of the Linguistic Atlas of the Iberian Peninsula, Professor Navarro 
Tomas and his associates have found what to scholars in search of differences 
was a discouraging uniformity: his further researches in Spanish America 
have yielded similar results. He considers that a chief contributing factor has 
been the very special concern for “speaking well” that has characterized the 
Spanish-speaking people, from the Middle Ages down to the present time. For 
the musical portion of the program, Spanish American, Brazilian, and Ameri- 
can numbers were rendered by Mr. Isaac Feldman, former Concertmeister 
of the Rio de Janeiro Symphony Orchestra, accompanied by Mrs. Mary 
Weiner, of Philadelphia. 


UPPER NEW YORK: Meeting on April 18, in honor of Pan American Week, 
the highlights of the program were a fiesta in the afternoon, with authentic 
dances, costumes, and decorations, held on the campus of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and directed by Dr. F. R. Thompson, of the Romance Languages Depart- 
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ment; and in the evening a banquet at which the president of the chapter, 
Professor Herberto Lacayo, gave an address on “:Hay una literatura sud- 
americana?” followed by Mr. Roy Mosher of the State Department of Modern 
Languages, who spoke on the state examination for the certification of New 
York State teachers of the modern foreign languages. Miss Muriel Schlossberg, 
a graduate student at Syracuse, presented a group of her Spanish students in 
“Mafiana de sol.” There was a good attendance and a fine spirit was evident. 


VIRGINIA: A luncheon meeting on May 23 was addressed by Dr. Rail 
Herrera-Arango, secretary of the Cuban Embassy in Washington, after an 
introduction by Dr. W. G. Akers, president of the chapter. Dr. Herrera spoke 
in Spanish on “Spanish as an Instrument of Hemispheric Solidarity.” He 
stressed the function of American teachers of Spanish, not only as teachers 
of the language but also as interpreters of Hispanic culture to American 
citizens. Since there is a growing realization among the Latin American 
peoples of the fact that we are all human beings, and are confronted with 
many common problems, he urged that these be solved through the mutual 
understanding and goodwill promoted through such special features as Pan 
American Day, and particularly through newspaper publicity in the way of 
articles emphasizing the close bonds that are steadily being forged between the 
Americas. Those who heard Dr. Herrera especially appreciated his recom- 
mendation of a helpful book: Historia de la literatura espatiola, by Cejador y 
Frauca. At the conclusion of this stimulating address Miss Josephine W. Holt, 
chairman of the Modern Langauge Tournament for Virginia, awarded the 
bronze medal offered each year by the American Association of Teachers 


of Spanish to James H. Hooker, Jr., of Woodrow Wilson High School, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 


NOTE. All chapter reports should be sent to Miss Peters at 145 Fifteenth 
Avenue, San Mateo, California, to insure inclusion in this department. 


MARGINALIA 


The Chapter News of Spring meetings emphasizes again the increased 
opportunities that our teachers and students have in meeting and knowing 
exchange students from the Latin American countries. The programs stress 
this mutual privilege, and it is a wholesome experience to hear from our 
most welcome guests their impressions, perhaps preconceived at first, later, 
we hope, corrected in our favor. 

It is especially significant that these visitors have been able to become 
acquainted with North Americans throughout the United States, not merely 
with those in the older cities and on the two seaboards. Differences of back- 
ground, tradition, custom, and idiom become understandable and geography is 
no longer a matter of vague, colored areas on a map, or of characteristics of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is to be hoped that we North 
Americans may visit eur southern friends with minds as open as theirs, and 
that personal knowledge of each other may smooth what have in the past been 
rather rough edges. 

Especially significant, to this writer at least, is the Cervantes Day program 
of the University of Kansas, with its participants from so many Latin Ameri- 
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can countries, including exchange students. That early Spanish march of 
Coronado across the great plains of Kansas has left its impress, however 
subconsciously, a touch of nature which helps to make the whole American 
world kin. It is, perhaps, easy to understand contacts with our East Coast and 
with our West, but we are not always so aware of the penetration of the 
Spanish explorers into our great central valleys. New Mexico and Kansas 
and Colorado have proudly commemorated that expedition of weary ex- 
plorers. That they have done so is largely because of the enthusiasm and the 
undeviating purpose of the teachers of Spanish in those states, an enthusiasm 
and a purpose which could have been inspired, stimulated and achieved only 
through the UNITY of such an organization as the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 

Northern California’s homenaje to Dr. Coester appropriately finds a place 
in this number of Hispanza. It is fitting that this chapter which has had the 
privilege of knowing him so well, should have the opportunity of a special 
expression of appreciation. 

It would be a matter of great gratification to the Chapter Adviser if she 
might make this department in the December issue a complete roll call of the 
chapters. Even if there have been no special programs or activities, please send 
at least a card of recognition, so that at the Washington meeting every chapter 
may be accounted for. Will you not, therefore, make sure that your secretary 
sends me some sort of report before October 25, even if you have had no 
Fall meeting? Even if you say only “Present,” it will make the roll a perfect 
record of the chapters as they now stand. 

Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 


ALONG THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
FRONTIER ... Conducted by 


WALTER V. KAULFERS and THORNTON C. BLAYNE 








Feeble-minded as Linguists—In his article, “French for the Feeble-minded: 
An Experiment,” Paul F. Angiolillo, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York (Modern Language Journal, vol. XXVI, no. 4, April, 1942, 266- 
271) reports the results of experiments conducted in an institution for the 
mentally deficient. From his findings he concludes “(1) It is possible to include 
modern language instruction as a kind of natural recreational activity in the 
present institutional care of the feeble-minded. (2) Some interesting and, 
perhaps, significant observations on modern language methodology can be 
made in language learning and teaching among the feeble-minded. . . . The 
method of instruction employed was entirely an oral one . . . never a word 
was said about grammatical gender, person, or number. Words and phrases 
were taught them regardless of the contained grammatical constructions. . . . 
French songs were easily learned and very much enjoyed by the children, But 
I found it impractical to utilize songs for vocabulary building, because most 
often the words of songs were either too abstract or unrelated to the inter- 
ests of the children. . . . One’s patience and hard work with them is rewarded 
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not only by the pleasure this sort of activity affords them, but also, with a 
comparative understanding of their limitations, by the extent of their achieve- 
ment. These children had acquired a vocabulary of about eighty words and 
expressions at the end of one month and a half. These were learned so well that 
when tested a year later, they had retained as a group one hundred per cent 
of the material, and, individually, on an average of over ninety per cent. Dur- 
ing the intervening period the lessons were not continued. . . . Such thoroughly 
retentive learning of French is, I am certain, to be ascribed essentially to the 
oral method employed and to the spirit of play accompanying each lesson. 
Both factors seemed to provide an excellent approach and method for learn- 
ing a foreign language in a case where nearly every disadvantage and handicap 
existed. The experience of teaching French to the feeble-minded further 
impresses on the mind the fact (too often ignored) that the beginning of 
foreign language learning need not be an intellectual activity of a high order, 
of truly challenging, if not forbidding, material.” 


Motivating Spanish Through Movie-Production—The making of an educa- 
tional film in Spanish is reported in interesting detail by Harold Croghan of 
the Sullivan High School, Chicago, Ill. (Modern Language Journal, vol. XX VI, 
no. 4, April, 1942, 272-274) in his article, “A Spanish Language Film.” The 
film, Buenos Dias, Carmelita (16 mm., about 17 minutes), was made in and 
about the writer’s school with the aid of student actors. It has proved of great 
value in arousing and holding student interest and attention. Criticisms of the 
movie, both good and bad, are given. 


Unnecessary Pessimism?—From a study of foreign language enrollments in 
the State of Washington begun in the autumn of 1939, Curtis D. Vail of the 
University of Washington concludes that “In every type of school, foreign 
languages, the classical perhaps even more than the modern, have not only 
failed utterly to keep pace with the growth in total student population, but have 
fallen far behind in the percentage of students that they enroll. . . . In the last 
fifteen years we have witnessed a great decline in the number of small sec- 
ondary schools for which our area was then famous, Likewise the largest high 
schools have gained appreciably in number and in student population. Schools 
of these sizes seem to have normal offerings in the modern and classical lan- 
guages, but those secondary schools enrolling from 601-1000 fall far behind 
the language norms for this state and appear to be quite out of line in this 
regard. . . . The junior college has welcomed the main modern languages, 
particularly German, but the classical languages and Spanish are untouched 
fields in these schools. In general, it seems that new types of organization 
within the overlapping sphere of elementary and secondary education are apt 
to consider foreign languages about the last element to be added to their 
curriculum, if indeed they appear in their curricula at all.” (“Foreign Language 
Registration in the State of Washington,” The German Quarterly, vol. XV, 
nos. 2 and 3, 99-109, March, 1942 and 157-162, May, 1942). The data cover all 
types of schools and all the languages taught therein. 


Foreign Language Teaching in Michigan—In a comprehensive survey of for- 
eign language offerings in the high schools of Michigan, Newton S. Bement 
presents the following data for the school years 1938-1940 (“Foreign Language 
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Curriculums and Course Enrollments in Michigan Accredited Secondary 
Schools,” Modern Language Journal, vol. XXVI, no. 5, May, 1942, 329-337). 


TABLE I 


OUTLINE OF THE MAjor FActTs OF THE ForEIGN LANGUAGE CURRICULUM IN MICHIGAN 
ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
55.3 per cent offer one foreign language: 
49.24 per cent offer Latin: 
81 per cent of this 49.24 per cent offer 2 years: 
50 per cent of this 81 per cent offer it in grades 10-12 
16% per cent offer it in grades 9-10 
16% per cent offer it in grades 9-12 
16% per cent offer it in grades 10-11 
Average number graduates, these schools: 34 
4.92 per cent offer French: 
80 per cent of this 4.92 per cent offer 2 years: 
Majority of these offer it in grades 10-12 
Average number graduates, these schools: 19 
0.94 per cent offer German: 
All offer 2 years: 
Majority of them offer it in grades 10-12 
Average number graduates, these schools: 16 
33.1 per cent offer two foreign languages: 
30.68 per cent offer Latin and French: 
69.1 per cent of this 30.68 per cent offer 2 years of each: 
Half offer Latin in grades 9-10, French in grades 11-12 
Half offer Latin in grades 9-11, French in grades 10-12 
Average number graduates, these schools: 68 
12.3 per cent offer 4 years of Latin, 2 years of French: 
Half offer Latin in grades 9-12, French in grades 11-12 
A fourth offer Latin in grades 9-12, French in 9-12 
Average number graduates, these schools: 125.25 


TABLE II 
Tue Division or 533 MICHIGAN ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS ON THE BASIS OF 
THE ForeIGN LANGUAGES TAUGHT IN THEM 


Per cent 
Latin 49.24 
Latin, French 30.68 
French 4.92 
No foreign language 3.78 
Latin, French, German 3.40 
Latin, French, German, Spanish 1.70 
Latin, French, Spanish 1.32 
Latin, German 1.32 
Latin, Polish 1.13 
German 0.94 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish 0.37 
Latin, French, German, Italian 0.18 
Latin, German, Spanish 0.18 
Latin, French, Polish 0.18 
Latin, Greek, French 0.18 


French, German, Spanish 0.18 
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On the basis of his findings the author concludes: “If the foreign language 
curriculum is in need of change, this need is to be determined neither by 
trends figured on the basis of the per cent of the sum-total of school popula- 
tions to which the sum-total of enrollments in foreign language courses is 
equivalent, nor by trends figured on the basis of the curriculum found in the 
numerical majority of schools. This need is rather to be determined, with 
certain exceptions, solely by school size.” 


Proving the Obvious—Why emphasis on extensive reading should not develop 
ability to read extensively is hardly a problem requiring metaphysical specula- 
tion. However, Anne Z. Moore seems a little surprised by the findings obtained 
from “An Experiment Designed to Measure the Comparative Achievement in 
Vocabulary and Reading Ability of Second-Year Classes in French and 
Spanish” and presents evidence to show that seventy students of French using 
an extensive reading approach made greater progress in the acquisition of 
reading skill and vocabulary content than 150 students of Spanish using an 
intensive reading approach for two semesters. This experiment was conducted 
at Lindblom High School, Chicago, Illinois, and reported in the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal for May, 1942 (vol. XXVI, no. 5, 358-360). “An analysis of 
the data shows that both groups gained considerably during the period of 
experimentation. The French group made approximately a 38 per cent gain 
in vocabulary and a 92 per cent gain in reading, as opposed to a 10 per cent 
gain in vocabulary and a 25 per cent gain in reading for the Spanish group. 
The evidence here presented would seem to indicate that the teaching tech- 
nique used in the French classes, namely that of early and wide reading, is 
more productive of success in reading than the intensive reading method 
favored in the Spanish classes.” 


A “Life-Centered” French Course—After analyzing the present language 
situation, Morris Brenman of the West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey, 
concludes that the traditional “classic” French course is out of step with 
today’s schools, and offers a plan for reorganization on a “life-centered” rather 
than on a “college-centered” basis. This plan is presented in his cogent article 
“A Modern Language Course: A Plan for Reorganization of the Course in 
High-School French.” (Modern Language Journal, vol. XXVI, no. 4, April, 
1942, 275-287.) Tables for Newark are given on enrollments and percentages 
of high-school graduates entering college. The writer also presents a compre- 
hensive syllabus for the reorganization of the French course. 


A Plea for the Needs of the Many—In “College-Entrance Requirements— 
Hazards to Curriculum Revision” (School and Society, vol. 55, no. 1424, April 
11, 1942, 421-422) Walter V. Kaulfers and Thornton C. Blayne offer evidence 
that “any high school can provide any kind of foreign-language program that 
it desires, no matter what the requirements of the universities are, if it stops 
prescribing for the many what is appropriate only for the few. This does not 
mean neglecting the needs of anyone. It means accommodating exceptions as 
exceptions, and not letting exceptions dictate the rule. Such institutions as the 
Broadway High School, Seattle, and the University High School, Los Angeles, 
have shown that it is possible to carry on a differentiated program in foreign 
languages in classes numbering from twenty to forty students of different 
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levels of ability and preparation. . . . According to the findings of extensive 
studies conducted at Stanford University and the University of Kansas, only 
three pupils out of a beginning foreign-language class of thirty-five students 
in a high school are likely to continue the same language in college. Naturally, 
more than three of the thirty-five students may go to college, but only three 
are likely to continue the same language in an institution of higher learning. 
Moreover, of this group—rather large for a beginning foreign-language class— 
only one is likely to major in college in the language taken in high school. 
These facts hold for all except a very few private preparatory schools officially 
connected with some local college. Are not the facts clear? In what sense is a 
course “college preparatory” if thirty-two out of thirty-five students do not con- 
tinue the language in college, and less than one student in thirty-five subse- 
quently majors in the language in college? Is it preparatory for the large 
majority of students in any significant sense beyond giving them a mere ticket 
of admission to the university? For this purpose the foreign-language course 
has not proved itself more effective, even as a hurdle, than any other subject.” 


REVIEWS ... 


: Conducted by 
MICHAEL S. DONLAN, Associate Editor, 
and the Eprror 








MaNacu, Jorce, Marti, el apdstol, Buenos Aires: Editorial Espasa-Calpe, 

1942. Paper. 270 pp. 

Tres extensas biografias de Marti hemos leido en estos ultimos meses: la de - 
Rodriguez Embil, la de Isidro Méndez y ésta que firma Jorge Mafiach. Tres 
destacados intelectuales cubanos trazando el perfil humanisimo de su venerado 
compatriota. Siempre puede hacerse el elogio de este americano que es honor 
de todo el Continente, y siempre habran nuevas zonas en la valoracién de tan 
alto espiritu. Los tres libros leidos recientemente nos dejaron esta conviccién. 
jSon tan distintos y armonizan tan bien! Pareceria, a primera vista, que 
puesto que enfocan a una misma figura, en una misma época, habrian de 
coincidir, de repetir los mismos detalles. Y no es asi, sin embargo. Es tal la 
riqueza de humanidad—y casi diriamos, de santidad—de Marti, que siempre 
podra mostrarse un nuevo resplandor de ella. 

Sin hablar de preferencias, sin hacer comparaciones que no vienen al caso, 
diremos que la biografia de Jorge Mafiach es un trabajo admirable. El héroe 
de Dos Rios aparece en estas paginas con un relieve vivisimo, con una fuerza 
apasionante. Es un modelo en el género de la biografia, ya que a la abundancia 
de datos—muchos de ellos sumistrados por fervorosos martianos, entre ellos 
Amelia Marti, hermana del Apéstol—une esta obra esa agilidad, ese interés 
creciente que le vienen de la maestria literaria del autor. Sin necesidad de 
envolver su obra en ambiente novelesco—pues para hablar de Marti se re- 
quieren, ante todo, palabras claras y limpias y sencillas—sin recurrir a tonos 
discursivos, innecesarios para resaltar una figura que es grande en si misma, 
en el simple y puro relato de su vida ejemplar, Jorge Mafiach realiza un gran 
libro, que debe ser leido por todos los cubanos y por todo americano que 
quiera realmente conocer con amplitud una de las figuras sefieras de América, 
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uno de nuestros espiritus-guias, uno de los pocos héroes cuya grandeza no 
esta empafiada por sombra alguna, y sobre cuyo ejemplo se ensancha un 
magnifico halo celeste. 
Treinta capitulos forman esta biografia. Pocas veces, obra tan amplia se 
lee con tan feliz sensacién de interés humano y literario, que jamas decrece. 
GasTt6n FIGUEIRA 
Montevideo, El Uruguay 


Kany, Cuartes E., and Ficuerrepo, Fivet1no pe, Elementary Portuguese 
Conversation. New York: D, C. Heath and Company, 1942. Paper, vi, 56 pp. 
Price, 36 cents. 


Modeled after Kany’s Spanish Conversation Series, this is the first of a 
similar series in the field of Portuguese. “Designed for first-year students of 
either semester,” it is useable “preferably after a week or two of preliminary 
study in a beginning grammar.” There are fifteen dialogues, in which “the 
present indicative mode predominates throughout. A few other common tenses 
of the indicative are found, but they are usually explained in the footnotes. 
The subjunctive mode has been avoided, except for its indispensable use in 
commands.” The authors offer suggestions as to procedures possible in the 
teaching of the material. From “the abundance of forms” found in Portuguese, 
“we have tried to select those forms most universally understood. The language 
of the text conforms generally to standard Portuguese, that is, the usage of 
the region including Lisbon and Coimbra. For the sake of students primarily 
interested in Brazil, we have added in the footnotes the most important 
variants preferred there.” 

This book is most timely as the study of Portuguese is increasing greatly 
in this country. Textbooks in the field have only just begun to appear. This 
reviewer feels, however, that the American student will be studying Portuguese 
for the sake of a better understanding of our “good neighbor” Brazil, and 
that he will want to know the language as spoken and heard there, rather than 
in Portugal. With this in mind the following suggestions are made: (1) In 
conversation in Brazil, pronouns are not placed between the elements of 
the simple future or conditional and connected by hyphens. Thus, there should 
be footnotes on the following: p. 23, 1.6, for vé-lo-emos read: Nés veremos 
isso; p. 30, 1.10, for Dir-lho-ei read: Direi a éle; p. 36, 1.16, for torna-la-a, 
read: a torneré. (2) Likewise, Brazilian conversation usage does not combine 
two object pronouns, it being more common to omit one entirely or use a 
prepositional phrase. Thus, p. 5, 1.5, for emendem-na, read: emendem-a; p. 20, 
1.4, for Pode-mas mostrar?, read: Pode mostra-las?; p. 29, 1.2 (bottom), for 
pode-mo, read: pode repara-lo [the verb ‘consertar’ is perhaps more frequently 
used]. 

But three misprints were found: p. 25, 1.3 (bottom), for a praia, read: a 
praia; p. 31, 1.2 (notes), for conferencia, read: conferéncia; p. 54, for 
recohler-se, read, recolher-se. 

Some comments on admittedly minor points: p. 1, note 1: both ‘cumprimentos’ 
and ‘saiidagées’ are used in Brazil; p. 1, 1.2 (bottom): sala ‘da’ aula may be 
more common in Brazil; p. 5, 1.3, Brazilian usage would say: ‘na pedra’; p. 13, 
1,4 (bottom) : ‘meias’ definitely is used instead of ‘petigas’ in Brazil; p. 16 (note 
at bottom) : would ‘slice’ be a more widely used word here?; p. 28 (note) : “uma 
baldeagao’ is likely used more in Brazil than ‘um transbordo’ ; p. 32, 1.5: one 
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would also hear ‘vamos deitar-nos’; p. 33, 1.19: a variant for Brazil would be 
‘fica combinado’; p. 33, 1.3: ‘indicador (de lugares)’ or ‘porteiro’ in Brazil, 
rather than ‘arrumador.’ 

In a “Note to Vocabulary,” approximate English equivalents of phonetic 
symbols are given, also the chief differences between the standard pronunciation 
and that used elsewhere in Portugal and Brazil. These, plus the authors’ remarks 
on accentuation, will be most useful. 

This text should be considered a “must” in our teaching of Portuguese. 


Graypon S. De Lanp 
Denison University, 


Granville, Ohio 


Vitra FerNANpeEz, Pepro, Latinoamérica: Relacién de historia. New York: 


Henry Holt and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated, xi, 222, lxiii pp. Price, 
$1.60. 


Appearance. This text is strikingly presented as to paper and print. The cover 
shows a section of a seventeenth-century Peruvian tapestry and uses a cloth 
that suggests the “feel” of the weave. End papers contain figure maps of Central 
and South America. There is also a map in color of South America. Each chapter 
heading has a suggestively appropriate pen-and-ink sketch. There are also some 
twenty full-page maps or charts, handsomely set into line drawings by the 
artist, John King, illustrating the text-matter graphically. Finally there are 
some forty borderless photos showing arts, types, and scenes of Latin America. 
Notable is the series of reproductions of paintings of seven of the Spanish 
Conquistadores by Luis Felipe Usabal. 

Textual matter. The author gives a clear, fluent account of the great American 
adventure beginning in the Spain of 1492, the four voyages of Columbus, the 
succeeding discoverers opening main regions of explorations, the conquistadores, 
the Mayan and Aztec civilizations they found, subsequent colonial settlements, 
gathering causes of revolution, the nineteenth-century liberators, the long era 
of conflict between democracy and dictatorship, and finally the gradual emer- 
gence of order out of chaos for each of our sister republics both in Central and 
South America. This intricate task of multifarious historical narrative is 
simplified by regional grouping of countries and by indicating evident parallels 
in the march of historical events. The resulting story is fascinating, related with 
an obvious effort at fairness and with a modern emphasis on tendencies rather 
than isolated events or dates, although these are not neglected. Through a maze 
of wavering struggle this book is a helpful interpretive guide, succinct yet 
fairly inclusive. The Antilles receive a separate chapter, as does Brazil. The final 
section retraces the ideological impact of the Monroe Doctrine and the influences 
from European countries. The reader is led to discern the gigantic forces of 
State, Church, and Finance locked in titanic combat with the fate of millions of 
the submerged at stake. The account ends in the 1930’s with the mention of 
new forces as foreground protagonists, Socialism, Communism, Fascism. The 
index of nearly five hundred proper names indicates sufficiently the large scope 
of the work. Though necessarily rapid and superficial, it never sounds hazy or 
stuffy, largely because of the clear delineation of important characters and 
significant movements presented for each country and related to similar pano- 
ramas of people and events in neighboring regions. The vocabulary supplies 
identifications of proper names and is adequate in other respects. The exercises 
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consist of twenty factual questions for each of the fifteen chapters. 

Opinion. This book is informative and important history written in simple 
but elegant Spanish, and mature in its presentation of the facts and their mean- 
ing. The author has done remarkably well in making available for our second- 
year college students a clear, unbiased account of an intricate field. The 
publishers have spared no effort to give the text a beautiful format. The reviewer 
has discovered only two misprints. He also compared the story of Columbus’ 
voyages with the account given in the masterly Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by 
Samuel Eliot Morison, reviewed by Henry Grattan Doyle in H1span1a for. 
May, 1942. The results were gratifying for Villa Fernandez. This text is indeed 
worthy of use by any group of intermediate students of Spanish who want to 
get an authentic bird’s-eye view of the march of the centuries below the Rio 
Grande. 

Harry Kurz 
Queens College, 
Flushing, New York 


Tatum, TerreLt Louise, Por onda corta. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company 


for Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xiii, 157, 49 pp. Price, 
$1.40. 


In this book Miss Tatum has tried to do what a number of us have only 
talked about : to harness radio, and student interest in radio, to Spanish teaching. 
Her radio map of Latin America (end-papers) and list of stations with call- 
letters and frequencies (appendix) are a valuable contribution in themselves. 

The book is composed of twenty-four lessons, each one written as the script 
of a radio program. These programs mostly consist of straight narrative, and 
deal with Latin American history, music, art, geography, and daily life. Three 
are in the form of question-and-answer programs and two in the form of an 
interview with an American woman novelist. Each lesson is preceded by an 
excellent list of special expressions and is followed by practical exercises in 
vocabulary building and composition. Cognate relationships form a large part 
of the word-study and there are broad suggestions for controlled composition. 
Questions in Spanish also accompany each lesson. In addition most chapters 
have a section called “Latin American Backgrounds” which amplifies and 
explains matters treated in the Spanish text. The latter is’ fairly easy and 
idiomatic, and introduces the student to the language of radio broadcasting. 

Both publisher and author are to be congratulated on the clarity and quality 
of the section of photographs. Typography is equally clear and errors are few. 
A conspicuous error, however, in the introduction, makes an already difficult 
sentence all but unintelligible. It reads: “No longer must one await the privilege 
of living or traveling in a Spanish-speaking land to hear this fascinating tongue 
on the lips of many people, of various types, whose native language it is or to 
hear directly from ‘on the spot’ must of their life and culture.” 

In the interest of realism the prospective listener should be warned of two 
present obstacles to pleasurable listening to South and Central American radio 
stations. There is altogether too much advertising on the air. This is hinted at in 
Por onda corta, but the advertisers are handled gently, i.e., given credit for 
making programs possible. Another difficulty is the prominence on the air waves 
of propaganda broadcasts in Spanish and Portuguese, both Allied and Axis. 
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The quality of this material is often excellent and it is useful to the student of 
language, but its presence has a tendency to clog the air and make the reception 
of genuine South or Central American stations all but impossible. 

While we wish Miss Tatum success with this well-written book let us hope 
that it will not remain the only one in the field. It has but tapped an exceedingly 
rich vein. 

L, CLarK KEATING 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


ALPERN, H., and Marte, J., The Story of Calderén’s “La vida es suefio.” 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Limp cloth. v, 128 pp. Price, 48 
cents. 


This simplified version of Calderén’s masterpiece is not the first to appear 
for school use in recent years, but it is an excellent introduction to the difficult, 
original drama. The prose outline of the story is interspersed with a number of 
skillfully chosen passages. An interesting feature is the inclusion, in the ap- 
pendix, of selected excerpts of translations into English verse by Denis Florence 
MacCarthy. The translation, besides being good poetry, adheres to the original 
meters. The happy result calls to mind Bayard Taylor’s masterly translation of 
Goethe’s Faust. 

The editors have intended the book for use “as a plateau reader in the 
elementary stages of the Spanish course.” I would suggest its suitability for 
second-year high-school use. The question has been raised in regard to the 
matter of interest for boys and girls of high-school age. My interlocutor pointed 
out the story’s remoteness from their experience. It seems to me, however, that 
a talented teacher can inspire interest in any good reading material. Further- 
more, the remoteness from the pupils’ experience adds a romantic element which 
enhances interest. 

The reading text covers forty-four pages, divided into twelve chapters, each 
of which is subdivided into three or four units. Pages forty-five to fifty-six 
contain the English translations. A surprisingly large part of the book is 
devoted to teaching aids—forty-eight pages—consisting of cuestionarios, exer- 
cises on idioms, cognates, word-study and projects for superior students. The 
vocabulary, twenty-four pages, “aims to be complete. It includes every separate 
verb-form, articles, prepositions, numerals, cognates, etc.” 

A dyed-in-the-wool devotee of the reading method would, no doubt, scorn 
this large amount of exercise material. But it is obvious that these drills have 
been thoughtfully prepared by master craftsmen. To my mind they are very 
valuable. A reading method which merely skims over the text in the early stages 
is superficial, and superficiality has done the cause of modern language teaching 
untold damage. 

This review would probably seem pretty amateurish unless some fault were 
found with the book. Well, here it is. I don’t like the binding. From the point of 
view of a public school teacher it is not strong enough to stand the wear it is 
expected to get. However, the publishers, no doubt, know their “book.” 

MicHAet S. DoNLAN 
Dorchester High School for Boys, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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Hunt, Vircinta Lioyp, How to Live in the Tropics. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1942. Cloth. ix, 178 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Those of us who have been denouncing fake “experts” on Latin America 
and calling for more books by people who know, will find much encouragement 
in Mrs, Hunt’s compact and helpful manual on How to Live in the Tropics. 
I prophesy that it will become to prospective sojourners in tropical countries, 
particularly the tropical Latin American countries, what Dr. Holt’s Care and 
Feeding of Children has been to several generations of inexperienced, sometimes 
inept and always anxious-to-do-their-best parents—the indispensable “guide, 
counselor, and friend.” 

There is not a wasted page, a wasted sentence, one might even say a wasted 
word, in the whole book. It grew out of rehabilitation work in the First World 
War and actual living experience in the tropics. It is a wife-and-mother’s book, 
a family book, as Mrs. Hunt implies in her acknowledgment of the help of her 
husband, Edward Eyre Hunt, and her son, Edward Eyre Hunt, Jr. It is an 
authoritative book, for it is based on a reliable medical background and on the 
researches of many government agencies, physicians, and scientists, as well as 
a survey of previous writers on various phases of the subject. But it is first and 
foremost a practical book. It tells you what to do about fleas and mosquitoes, 
what to eat and what not to eat, how to avoid the “white man’s disintegration 
in the tropics” that gave us “Rain” and other plays and books, but that is no 
more inevitable than disintegration in New York for people who intelligently 
seek to avoid disintegrating. It tells you what to take with you, what to wear, 
how to plan your day, how to keep an eye on your own health and on sanitary 
conditions, how to avoid the harmful effects of sun and heat. (Mrs. Hunt believes 
in the siesta—not just for “lazy” Latins, but for everybody; another myth of 
Anglo-Saxon “superiority” dissipated by the light of common-sense.) It gives 
detailed instruction for first-aid and home-nursing. It frankly discusses the 
special problems of women and children. It suggests hobbies and pastimes. 
In short, it has the answer, or gives you a “lead” on where to find the answer, to 
almost every conceivable question concerned with living in the tropics. As an 
instance of its practicality, even the binding of How to Live in the Tropics 
utilizes a new insect-repellent and washable binding material. 

To be crude about it, How to Live in the Tropics is the “straight dope” on the 
subject, without a word of “hooey.” It will have a steady sale and a long life, 
for it completely satisfies the traditional reviewer’s definition of the “long-felt 
need.” 

Henry Grattan DOoYLe 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Leavitt, Sturcis E., and StoupeMireE, STERLING A., Concise Spanish Grammar. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1942. Cloth. viii, 167, xxxiv pp. Price, 
$1.30. 

In 1935 Professors Leavitt and Stoudemire presented their Elements of 
Spanish, designed to satisfy the demands of “A Two-Year Course in Spanish,” 
a language plan approved and adopted by numerous high schools and colleges 
in North Carolina. The aim of the authors, frankly expressed in the Preface 
to the first book, was to prevent the student from being “confused by a maze of 
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rules and exceptions” and to make him “first acquire the elements of the language 
and build to them.” 

The second and present volume fulfils the same objectives, and uses almost 
identical language in the Preface. But the new volume is not merely an alter- 
native grammar for the first; it is a real improvement. The type and the set-up 
are sharper and better. There is a new conversational emphasis, with a new 
section of fifteen graded questions for each one of the thirty lessons added. The 
arrangement of vocabulary and idiom material is somewhat changed, to insure 
greater clarity. A good map of South America has been inserted after the table 
of contents, replacing the older map of Spain. 

There is no doubt that if the first volume was successful in high school and 
early college, the new volume will prove even better. As suggested above, the 
new urge is toward conversation and, via the map, an interest in South America 
is implied. More could be made of this South American “slant” in the exercises, 
though it might imply a complete rewriting of the sentence material, This 
would appear to be unessential at this point in an elementary course. The 
sentences themselves are ingeniously contrived to bring out the numerous points 
of grammar. Occasionally this very ingenuity produces rather amusing 
sentences, such as: “When I am sleepy, I count the money I want to have” 
(p. 87), and the unintended crescendo: “8. I warn you that the girl is very 
interesting, and I am sure she deserves a dozen roses. 9. It is enough to tell me 
that she is pretty. 10. Now you are going to keep silent while I study my 
lessons.” (pp. 91, 92). 

This is very good pedagogy. After all, gentlemen, we are studying grammar. 


Wirrep A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Wats, Donatp Deventsu, Cuentos y versos americanos, New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1942. Cloth. 192 pp. Price, $1.45. 


Mr. Walsh has given us a welcome addition to the growing list of collections 
of stories by Spanish American authors, prepared for school use, Coester’s book, 
which has recently appeared in a new edition, consists entirely of prose selec- 
tions. John A. Crow’s Cuentos hispdnicos draws its material from both Spain 
and America, Tres cuentos sud-americanos, edited by Sturgis E. Leavitt limits 
itself to two authors, Ugarte and Latorre. Gertrude M. Walsh (no relation to 
Donald, I believe) gave us, not long ago, a fine volume entitled Cuentos criollos. 
These are only a few of the recent publications in the field of Spanish American 
literature. 

The text of Cuentos y versos americanos covers 127 pages. There are fifty-one 
selections, of which thirty-seven are in verse. However, much of the poetry is 
brief, consisting, in many cases, of only one stanza. The prose occupies about 
eighty-four pages of the reading text. Of these the six pages of Papdé y mamd 
are a very entertaining dramatization of a scene in which two children ape 
their elders. 

The selections are excellent (which simply means that I like them). Thirteen 
of the Spanish American republics are represented, not to mention our own 
Puerto Rico. At the head of most of the stories and poems the editor has 
furnished a brief critical note, in English, about the author. Mr. Walsh’s 
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declared purpose was to present reading material for second-year high-school 
or for the latter part of the first year in college. It seems to me that he has 
admirably achieved his aim. By means of some judicious cuts and simplification 
of vocabulary and construction he has furnished a substantial amount of easy 
reading which advances in difficulty but little throughout the book. This is as it 
should be and serves a useful purpose. If I were inclined to be “mean” I could 
mention the names of some reading texts which claim to be progressive, but 
the progression is breath-taking for the student. They begin with a few pages of 
simplified Spanish and then plunge into difficulties which dismay the pupil. 

From the point of view of interest (always, of course, in my opinion) the 
editor has chosen well. I must, however, make one or two reservations. In the 
story El tesoro de Buzagé some might not like the réle of the priest who sets 
out with his friend the stone-paver in search of hidden treasure guarded by a 
wizard. And again in Los mensu there is a brief reference to the seamy side of 
life which might worry some cautious teachers. But there is nothing really 
objectionable. I am inclined to think that editors have a vexing problem in 
determining just where to draw the line. 

In addition to the usual vocabulary at the end of the book there are convenient 
footnotes giving the meanings of words and constructions beyond the equivalent 
of the Buchanan two-thousand-word level. To my mind these are helpful. I 
suspect that there are some hard-boiled teachers who will not agree. Perhaps 
they will murmur “Some more of that soft pedagogy.” Personally I am all for 
any device that will make it easier for the pupil. One can get on faster. 

Besides the footnotes there are twenty-one pages of grammatical notes, and 
believe me, they are good. Donald Walsh has learned a lot about teaching 
Spanish down there at the Choate School. In addition there are seven pages of 
useful cuestionarios as well as some concise review hints to the student concern- 
ing radical and orthographic changes. 

MicuHaet S. DoNLAN 
Dorchester High School for Boys, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


Munro, Dana GarpNneER, The Latin American Republics: A History. New York: 


D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. Cloth. Maps and Charts. xi, 650 pp. 
Price, $4.00. 


Dana Munro “comes by” his place as a historian naturally—by distinguished 
inheritance, by taste, by training and experience. But he is far more than a 
historian. He is—more accurately—an interpreter of the living present in terms 
of the past which produced it. For this function, particularly as regards Latin 
America, his whole mature life has served to prepare him. As a young man he 
spent two years in travel and study in Central America, covering practically 
every corner of that region by every form of locomotion, including “Shank’s 
mare”—an experience that produced his The Five Republics of Central America, 
a book that after nearly a quarter of a century is still one of “the” books in 
English on the Central American republics. He then entered the foreign service 
of the Department of State, serving in consular capacities in Chile, Panama, 
and Nicaragua, as Assistant Chief and Chief of the Latin American Division 
of the State Department, and finally as Minister to Haiti. In 1932 he returned 
to university teaching and research at Princeton University as Professor of 
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Latin American History and Affairs and Director of the Princeton University 
School of Public and International Affairs. He is now William Stewart Tod 
Professor of Public Affairs at Princeton. 

With such a background, it would be surprising if his book were not what 
it is—an objective yet sympathetic picture of “the process by which the former 
European colonies in South and Middle America have developed into twenty 
different nations, each with its own political and social problems and its own 
individuality.” To write a book of this kind requires a peculiar combination 
of talents, not the least of which is the ability to “tie in” the past to the present, 
to be an interpreter of what is happening today rather than a mere narrator 
of battles and wars, of administrations and dictatorships, of constitutional 
changes and revolutions. With so vast a subject, it is easy for the unimaginative, 
unsure, uncertain, and pedestrian historian to make his book a mere compilation 
of names and dates and events—in other words, to “fail to see the forest for 
the trees.” This pitfall Dr. Munro escapes, largely because he is sure, he does 
know, he can see the larger significance that lies behind the mass of detail, 
and he is not afraid to interpret it as he sees it. Here is no compendium of 
footnotes, no encyclopedia of bibliography, but a readable, informative, well- 
thought-out and stimulating introduction to an interesting, yet extremely com- 
plex and—despite the eagerness with which the unprepared rush into it— 
difficult field. A good and thorough reading list and a reliable index are all the 
“editorial apparatus” that Professor Munro provides, yet no one could possibly 
criticize his book on the ground of thoroughness or fundamental scholarship. 
After all, as someone has said, “the intelligent student wants to do something 
for himself.” This Munro stimulates him to do. 

From what is said above, it will be evident that in this reviewer’s opinion 
Dr. Munro’s book at once takes its place as one of the few really reliable, 
“basic” books in this field. To be able to say this unequivocally happens to be 
a great personal satisfaction; but to have said anything else would have 
betrayed a woeful lack of perception and critical judgment. In its field Munro’s 
book really is a “must”. 

Henry Grattan DoyLe 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Turk, Laure, Herpert, and Brapy, AGNes Martz, Spanish Letter Writing. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Limp cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


This book is intended either for high-school or for college use. The authors 
assume that the student possesses a grasp of the fundamentals of Spanish 
grammar. The work deals with the elements of both personal and business 
letters. It is recommended that there should be much practice in the writing 
of Spanish letters from dictation. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part (eight chapters, twenty- 
seven pages) discusses the various parts of a letter, gives the Spanish episto- 
lary forms and furnishes exercises for practice in the use of these forms, In 
the second division (seven chapters, thirty-three pages) we find Spanish 
models of the various types of letters. Here, likewise, are exercises for practice 
in the use of commercial expressions, letters for dictation in Spanish, letters 
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for translation from English into Spanish, and suggestions for original letters 
in Spanish. Part Three (nine pages) consists of twenty-three letters in 
English to be translated into Spanish. There is also a three-page appendix 
dealing with the metric system, numerals, and the monetary units in the various 
Latin American countries. The necessary two vocabularies cover thirty-two 
pages. 
MIcHAEL S. DoNLAN 
Dorchester High School for Boys, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


Kany, Cuartes E., Spoken Spanish for Our Flying Cadets and Our Armed 
Forces. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xiii, 
183 pp. Price, $1.00. 


There are three pages dealing with pronunciation at the beginning of the 
book, followed by twelve brief conversations of a general nature. The next 
part of the book contains twenty-five dialogues about army-camp life. Part 
Three, containing twenty-seven chapters, concerns itself specifically with 
aviation and related matters. Footnotes translating words and expressions in 
the dialogues are numerous. At the end of many chapters there is an addi- 
tional vocabulary. The conversations cover 124 pages. The appendix contains 
a brief résumé of Spanish grammar, numerals, units of measure, a list of 
place-names with their derivative adjectives, and the populations of many 
Latin American places. A Spanish-English vocabulary, a grammatical index, 
and a subject index complete the volume. Among the footnotes throughout the 
book are references to paragraphs in the grammar outline. The drawings 
consist of maps and airplane instruments. 

MicHaet S. DoNLAN 


Picén Fesres, Gonzao, El sargento Felipe. Edited with introduction, cues- 
tionario, notes, and vocabulary by Guillermo Rivera. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. viii, 213 pp. Price, $1.28. 


The three-page biographical introduction is in English. The background 
of the story is Venezuela during the revolution led by General Matias Salazar 
against Guzman Blanco in the eighteen-seventies. The novel has been abridged 
to adapt it for use in intermediate classes but it has not been “written down.” 
The reading text occupies 120 pages. There are eight pages of notes to assist 
the student in the translation of difficult passages. The Spanish questions cover 
eighteen pages and there is the usual vocabulary. The seventeen illustrations 
are by Rafael D. Palacios. 

MIcHAEL S. DoNLAN 


Pitraro, Joun M., Nuevos cuentos contados, More Twice-told Tales for Be- 
ginners. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. viii, 
274 pp. Price, $1.32. 

This reader is an alternate volume to Cuentos contados, by Pittaro and 
Green (D. C. Heath and Company, 1925). Stories concerned with everyday 
experiences of the pupil as well as stories depicting Spanish American life 
are presented. The first eight stories are confined within the present tense and 
the vocabulary of the book is limited to the first thousand words of the 
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Buchanan list. There are thirty-five tales in the collection. At the end of each 
are a cuestionario and numerous other teaching aids, such as a vocabulary 
list, lists of cognates, opposites, synonyms, and idioms, as well as word studies 
and a Spanish sentence drill. The numerous illustrations are by Rafael D. 
Palacios. 


MicHaet S. DoNLAN 


Stewart, Watt, and Peterson, Haroip F., Builders of Latin America, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xiii. 343 pp. Price, 
$1.68. 


This is an English text. The purpose of the authors is to introduce high- 
school pupils of the earlier years to the history of Latin America through 
biographies of typical individuals. Incidentally there is much information 
about geographic, economic, and cultural matters, as well as trends in inter- 
national affairs. The twenty-two chapters are divided into four parts, as 
follows: Part One, Foundations; Part Two, Revolutions; Part Three, Dictator- 
ship; Part Four, Toward a Better Future! Each part contains biographies of 
five or six figures of the period. There are 304 pages of reading text, followed 
by study aids for each of the four parts, consisting of discussion questions, 
activity suggestions, and a bibliography of further readings. A pronouncing 
glossary and an index complete the volume. Many reproductions of photo- 
graphs illustrate the reading text. In addition there are a few line-maps and a 
diagram indicating the chronological sequence of the personages treated 
biographically in the book. 

Micuaet S. DonLAN 


Leavitt, Sturcis E. and Sroupemrre, Stertinc A. (eds.), Por los siglos. 
An Anthology of Hispanic Readings. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xii, 335, Ixxi pp. Price, $1.80. 

The reading selections are intended for intermediate students. There is a 
brief introduction, in English, dealing with the importance of the study of 
Spanish and offering some suggestions about verbs, idioms, and sentence 
structure. The first part of the book (291 pages) contains twelve chapters of 
selections drawn from sources through the centuries, from Juan Manuel to 
the present. Each Spanish reading selection is preceded by an English intro- 
duction. Chapter viii contains a play, in verse, by Ramén de la Cruz, Las 
tertulias de Madrid. Chapter x contains Gorostiza’s Contigo pan y cebolla. 

The remainder of the reading material consists of forty pages of verse, be- 
ginning with a Spanish translation of Poe’s “The Raven” by Juan A. Pérez 
Bonalde, accompanied by the English original. There are twenty other Spanish 
poems, chronologically arranged from Garcilaso de la Vega to contemporary 
poets. 

There is the usual vocabulary at the end of the book. Footnotes furnishing 
the translation of difficult words and phrases are found on nearly every page. 

Mica. S. DonLAN 


Mitter, Minnie M., and Farr, Geratpine (eds.), First Readings in Spanish 
Literature. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. xiii, 172 pp. 
Price, $1.20. 


The editors present twenty-six readings from Spanish and Spanish Ameri- 
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can literature, beginning with the Poema del Cid and ending with La tierra ot 
Gabriela Mistral. The English introduction (seven pages) offers a brief survey 
of the literature of Spain and Spanish America. In addition one or two pages 
of biographical and critical material, likewise in English, precede each selec- 
tion. Numerous footnotes assist the student in the translation of difficult words 
and phrases. Among the reading selections are a chapter from the autobiography 
of Saint Teresa, a portion of Lazarillo de Tormes, Chapter viii of Don Quijote, 
the monologue of Segismundo from La vida es suefio, a one-act play of 
Benavente, and a poem, A Margarita Debayle, by Rubén Dario. 
MicHaet S. DoNLAN 
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